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Comparing  treatment  effectiveness  in  groups  versus  individual  research 
designs,  designs  in  which  treatment  delivered  to  individuals  is  compared  to  treatment 
delivered  to  individuals  nested  in  groups,  is  conmion  in  social  science  research. 
However,  it  has  been  shown  the  widespread  practice  of  ignoring  any  possible  group 
dependency  in  the  data  can  result  in  hypothesis  testing  using  an  inflated  Type  I  error 
rate.  A  quasi-F  test  statistic  with  a  synthetic  mean  square  error  has  been  suggested 
for  use  in  groups  versus  individual  designs  having  equal  sized  groups  nested  in  the 
group  treatment  level.  The  chi  square  distribution  of  the  error  term  has  degrees  of 
freedom  approximated  using  a  two-moment  approach. 

In  this  study,  the  quasi-F  test  statistic  was  extended  to  include  a  four-moment 
and  an  arithmetic  average  of  the  two-  and  four-moment  approaches  for  approximating 
the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  error  term.  A  quasi-F  test  statistic  was  also 


vi 


developed  to  include  designs  that  have  unequal  sized  groups.  The  Type  I  error  rates 
of  the  resulting  quasi-F  tests  were  studied  using  both  Monte  Carlo  simulations  and 
analytic  methods.  The  Factors  considered  in  the  study  were  the  size  and  number  of 
the  groups,  the  degree  of  group  dependency,  the  degree  of  homoscedasticity  of  the 
treatment  level  variances,  and  the  rate  of  subject  attrition. 

The  results  of  the  study  suggested  for  designs  involving  two  groups  nested  in 
the  group  treatment  level,  none  of  the  approaches  to  approximating  the  error  term 
degrees  of  freedom  resulted  in  tests  that  control  the  Type  I  error  rate.  Increasing  the 
size  of  the  two  groups  further  inflated  the  Type  I  error  rate.  In  designs  involving  three 
groups,  the  average-moment  quasi-F  test  is  recommended,  and,  in  designs  involving 
four  or  more  groups,  the  either  two-moment  or  average-moment  quasi-F  test  is 
recommended.  Subject  attrition  rate  had  no  significant  effect  on  the  Type  I  error  rate 
of  any  of  the  quasi-F  tests  in  the  conditions  studied. 


CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Researchers  in  the  social  sciences  often  use  research  designs  that  compare  the 
means  of  measurements  obtained  from  individuals  nested  in  groups  to  those  of 
individuals  not  nested  in  groups.  The  groups  versus  individuals  research  design  can 
arise  from  efficacy  studies  that  use  waitlist  or  null  treatment  control  groups  as  well  as 
from  comparative  studies  having  the  specific  intent  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of 
treatments  delivered  to  individuals  nested  in  groups  to  those  delivered  to  individuals. 
Researchers  studying  the  efficacy  of  treatments  delivered  to  small  groups  often  use 
waitlist  control  groups  (Burlingame,  Kircher,  &  Taylor,  1994).  In  fact,  the  most 
common  experimental  research  design  in  psychotherapy  involves  the  use  of  a 
randomly  assigned  control  condition  which  can  feature  a  variety  of  no-treatment 
control  schemes  (Clarke,  1998).  In  these  designs,  no  treatment  is  delivered  to  the 
control  individuals;  therefore,  individual  responses  are  independent.  In  particular,  the 
use  of  waitlist  control  groups  is  ethically  pleasing  because  control  group  participants 
receive  treatment  after  some  specified  period  of  time.  In  comparative  studies,  when 
the  measured  outcomes  of  treatments  delivered  to  individuals  nested  in  groups  are 
compared  to  outcomes  of  treatments  delivered  to  individuals,  the  result  is  a  groups 
versus  individuals  design.  Theory  might  suggest  group  interaction  enhances,  inhibits, 
or  has  no  effect  on  the  treatment.      ,       '    '      ^  ^  ^ 


Some  recent  examples  of  research  that  used  the  groups  versus  individuals 
research  design  are  by  Webb  (1999),  by  Boling  and  Robinson  (1999),  and  by  Bates, 
Thompson,  and  Flanagan  (1999).  In  her  unpublished  dissertation,  Webb  studied  the 
effects  of  a  group  counseling  intervention  on  high  school  students  diagnosed  with 
Attention-Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder.  Theory  in  counselor  education  suggested 
group  intervention  would  be  effective;  therefore,  the  study  compared  the  outcome 
measurements  of  individuals  nested  in  small  groups  to  those  of  the  individuals  in  a 
null  treatment  control  group.  The  use  of  a  null  treatment  control  group  resulted  in  a 
groups  versus  individuals  research  design.  Boling  and  Robinson  investigated  the 
effects  of  study  environment  on  a  measure  of  knowledge  following  a  distance 
learning  lecture.  The  three  levels  of  study  environment  included  a  printed  study 
guide  accessed  by  individuals,  an  interactive  multi-media  study  guide  accessed  by 
individuals,  and  a  printed  study  guide  accessed  by  cooperative  study  groups.  This 
investigation  is  an  example  of  research  specifically  designed  to  compare  the  group 
and  individual  environments.  In  the  research,  the  same  study  guide  was  tailored  to 
accommodate  each  environment.  Bates  et  al.  compared  the  effectiveness  of  a  mood 
induction  procedure  administered  to  groups  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  same 
procedure  administered  to  individuals.  Theory  suggested  delivering  the  procedure  to 
groups  should  be  more  efficient  and  provide  more  homogeneity  in  the  administration 
of  the  procedure.  This  study  exemplifies  research  designed  specifically  to  compare 
identical  treatments  delivered  to  individuals  and  to  individuals  nested  in  groups.  Even 
though  theory  suggested  subjects  participating  in  groups  would  likely  be  inhibited. 


and  consequently  the  mood  induction  procedure  not  as  effective,  the  researchers 
hoped  to  find  no  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures.  o 

Research  in  group  psychotherapy  also  utilizes  the  groups  versus  individuals 
research  design.  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Taylor  (1994)  reported  that  seven  meta- 
analyses of  group  therapy  conducted  in  the  1980s  compared  the  effectiveness  of 
group  to  individually  delivered  therapy.  Some  studies  in  the  meta-analyses  used 
treatments  specifically  designed  for  individual  treatment  with  both  individuals  and 
individuals  nested  in  groups  in  order  to  compare  treatment  effectiveness  and  to 
endorse  the  cost  benefit  and  efficiency  of  group  delivery.  Other  studies  used 
treatments  specifically  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  theorized  effects  of  group 
behavior.  In  summary,  both  historical  and  current  reviews  of  research  support  the  use 
and  continued  use  of  groups  versus  individuals  research  designs  in  both  efficacy  and 
comparative  studies  of  treatment  effectiveness. 

■ .  '  •>  ■  > 

Methodological  Concerns 

Cook  and  Campbell  (1979)  used  the  term  "statistical  conclusion  validity"  to 
express  concerns  about  the  validity  of  conclusions  formed  from  statistical 
relationships  established  through  data  analysis.  Procedures  that  falsely  hide  or  inflate 
statistical  relationships  raise  issues  of  statistical  conclusion  validity.  Low  statistical 
validity  can  result  from  either  using  research  designs  that  have  inadequate  statistical 
power  or  using  designs  that  violate  the  assumptions  of  the  mathematical  models. 
Violating  the  assumption  of  independent  observations  across  experimental  units  is  a 
major  concern  in  groups  versus  individuals  research  designs. 


-  ^ 


The  mathematics  of  the  F  statistic  shows  the  bias  of  the  F  statistic  when 
observations  from  experimental  units  are  dependent.  Using  the  notation  of  Myers, 
Dicecco,  and  Lorch  (1981),  for  a  design  having  two  treatment  levels  with  g  groups 
nested  in  the  group  treatment  level  and  n  subjects  in  each  group,  there  are  A^^  =  g-n 
subjects  in  the  group  treatment  level  and  A',  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level. 
The  score  of  the  /**  subject  in  the  individual  treatment  level  is  Yi, ,  and  the  score  of  the 
/**  subject  in  the  /*  group  in  the  group  treatment  level  is  Y^.  Both  Y^  and  are 
composites  of  /i,  or  iIq,  the  population  means  of  the  treatment  levels,  and  e,^^  or  e^-j.^ , 

the  deviations  of  the  observed  score  from  its  population  mean:  1^  =  /i;  +  £,t,  and 

^i/c  =  t^G  +£(^2;  •  Both  Cjj.^  and  e^^^  have  expected  values  of  zero  and  variances  of  a], 

and  fTg,  respectively.  However  £(ei,7^^,e,,^T^)  =  pal    0,  where  p  is  the  correlation 

of  pairs  of  scores  within  a  single  group  in  the  group  treatment  level. 

In  order  to  have  a  central  F  distribution,  the  mean  squares  of  the  F  ratio  must 
estimate  the  same  combination  of  population  variances  when  the  null  hypothesis  is 
true.  Table  1  shows  the  sources  of  variance,  degrees  of  freedom,  mean  squares,  and 
expected  mean  squares  for  a  completely  balanced  groups  versus  individuals  design  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  assumed  ali=al  =  a^.  When  the  effect  of 
treatment  is  tested  against  a  pooled  residual  mean  square,  the  result  is  a  biased  F 
statistic.  The  residual  mean  square  is  formed  as  a  weighted  composite  of  the  three 
sources  of  variances.  This  pooling  results  in 

(gn  -  l)(My,,,  )  +  {g-  l)(MS^,r,  )  +  8{n-  l)MS,,^„^ 


and  £(A/5,„y^)  =  2{gn-l)  

where  MSqi-j.^  is  the  mean  square  of  the  groups  nested  in  the  group  treatment  level, 
^^siGiTo     ^®  mean  square  of  the  subjects  nested  in  groups  nested  in  the  group 
treatment  level,  and  MS^,  j- is  the  mean  square  of  subjects  nested  in  the  individual 
treatment  level.  Even  when      is  true,  the  expected  value  of  the  mean  square  for 
treatment  effectiveness  is  not  equal  to  the  expected  value  of  the  pooled  residual  term. 
As  long  as  pa^  ^  0,  the  F  ratio  will  be  biased.  In  most  instances,  the  correlation 
between  observations  within  a  group  will  be  positive  resulting  in  a  positive  bias  and 
an  inflation  of  the  Type  I  error  rate. 

Table  1  -'-'-i 
ANOVA  Table  for  a  Basic  Groups  Versus  Individuals  Balanced  Research  Design 

SV  ^  MS  EMS 

Treatment  1        gri/rr    tz  \2  2    fn-l^    2    gn(  \2 


Subjects  within    gn-\  v\^,(  ,\ 

Individual  LVu-y,)  I  {gn-l) 

Treatment  Level 


Individual  JLVu-h)  '\Sn-i)  2 

1=1 


Groups  within      g-\        x^/—      -  9  /  \ 

Group  "li^/o -Yo)  /{g-l)  ^2  ^ _ j)^^2 


Treatment  Level 


Subjects  within     gn-g      vv/^        ~  \^  f  \ 
the  Group  Zz-i^yc  "  J'yG  j  /{gn-g)  - pa^ 


Treatment  Level 
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Myers  et  al.  (1981),  Kromrey  and  Dickinson  (1996),  and  Burlingame,  Kircher, 
and  Honts  (1994)  conducted  Monte  Carlo  studies  of  the  Type  I  error  rates  of  research 
designs  having  groups  nested  in  treatments  when  the  analysis  ignores  the  group 
effect.  The  Type  I  error  rates  of  simulated  data  for  designs  having  two  treatment 
levels  and  with  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  treatment  levels,  the  number  of  groups, 
the  number  of  subjects  in  the  groups,  and  the  levels  of  dependency  manipulated  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  In  all  cases,  increasing  the  dependency  of  the  data  resulted  in 
increased  Type  I  error  rates.  The  use  of  waitlist  control  groups  in  the  Burlingame  et 
al.  study  indicated  the  Type  I  error  rate  for  this  design  is  lower  than  for  designs  in 
which  both  treatment  levels  use  subjects  nested  in  groups.  However,  the  Type  I  error 
rates  for  a  nominal  alpha  of  0.05  are  0.18  and  0.23  for  intraclass  correlations  of  0.20 
and  0.40,  respectively.  The  Kromrey  and  Dickinson  study  indicated  that  increasing 
the  number  of  groups  made  little  difference  in  the  inflated  Type  I  error  rate  but 
increasing  the  number  of  individuals  within  the  groups  even  further  inflated  the  Type 
I  error  rates.  Over  all  conditions  of  the  studies,  Type  I  error  rates  ranged  from  a  low 
of  0.066  to  a  high  of  0.607  when  the  nominal  alpha  level  was  0.05. 

Unfortunately,  biased  F  statistics  and  the  resulting  inflated  Type  I  error  rates 
are  routinely  reported  in  studies  because  of  the  conrmion  practice  of  analyjang  groups- 
nested-in-treatment  data  at  the  individual  observations  level.  Burlingame,  Kircher, 
and  Taylor  (1994)  reported,  in  a  review  of  group  psychotherapy  literature  published 
from  1980  to  1992,  most  experimental  research  used  t-tests,  ANOVA,  or  ANCOVA. 
Even  though  these  statistical  procedures  require  independent  observations  across 
experimental  units,  89%  of  the  studies  treated  observations  from  individuals  nested  in 
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groups  as  though  they  were  statistically  independent;  furthermore,  researchers  made 
no  attempt  to  address  any  degree  of  dependency  that  might  exist. 

Table  2 


Mean  Type  I  Error  Rates  for  a  Balanced.  Two-Treatment  Level.  Groups  Versus 
Individuals  Design  When  Data  Are  Analyzed  at  the  Individual  Level  Using  a  Pooled 
Residual  Error  Term:  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 


Study 

g 

o 

n 

Type  I 
Error  Rate: 
p,cc  =0.20 

Type  I 
Error  Rate: 
P/cc  =  0.40 

Type  I 
Error  Rate: 
P/cc  =  0.80 

Myers  et  al. 

2  (waitlist) 

4 

0.076 

0.103 

2  (waitlist) 

o 

8 

0.066 

0.098 

5  (waitlist) 

4 

0.144 

0.243 

5  (waitlist) 

8 

0.158 

0.237 

Burlmgame  et  al. 

2 

8 

0.225 

0.372 

2  (waitlist) 

8 

0.181 

0.230 

Kromrey  & 

2 

3 

0.100 

0.152 

Dickinson 

2 

10 

0.251 

0340 

2 

30 

0.466 

0.607 

3 

3 

0.103 

0.150 

3 

10 

0.249 

0.395 

3 

30 

0.470 

0.600 

5 

3 

0.0% 

0.155 

5 

10 

0.249 

.  0385 

5 

30 

0.470 

0.593 

Following  the  same  trend,  the  studies  by  Webb  (1999),  Holing  and  Robinson 
(1999),  and  Bates  et  al.  (1999)  made  no  reference  to  the  dependency  of  observations 


collected  from  individuals  nested  in  groups.  In  each  of  these  three  studies,  the  unit  of 
analysis  was  individual  observations.  As  shown  in  cases  of  dependency,  tests  of 
treatment  effectiveness  are  conducted  with  an  inappropriate  pooled  error  term  and  its 
associated  degrees  of  freedom.  However,  when  group  means  rather  than  the 
individual  observations  are  used  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  more  data  may  be  required  to 
achieve  the  same  level  of  statistical  power. 

At  least  three  avenues  of  methodological  research  have  addressed  the 
dependency  of  data  collected  from  individuals  nested  in  groups.  One  avenue  is  the 
development  of  statistical  methods  to  adequately  test  any  groups-nested-in-treatment 
effect  in  the  data  before  making  the  decision  to  ignore  the  group  effect  and  conduct 
the  analysis  at  the  individual  observations  level.  This  avenue  attempts  to  maintain  the 
advantage  of  the  statistical  power  enjoyed  by  analysis  at  the  individual  level.  A 
second  avenue  is  the  development  of  nonparametric  tests  as  alternatives  to  the  t-test, 
ANOVA,  and  ANCOVA.  One  such  example  is  the  use  of  bootstrapping.  A  third 
avenue  is  the  development  of  random  effects  ANOVA  models  that  accommodate 
both  the  group  and  individual  data  through  the  use  of  quasi-F  test  statistics  and 
pseudogroup  procedures.  .  ^ 

Testing  the  Dependencv  of  Group  Data  ,s 

Hopkins  (1982)  suggested,  in  comparative  group  studies  with  completely 
balanced  designs  (designs  having  equal  numbers  of  subjects  nested  in  an  equal 
number  of  groups  across  all  treatment  levels),  using  a  random  effects  ANOVA  model 


9 

in  order  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  groups-nested-in-treatment  effect.  The 
model  for  this  approach  is 

where  y.j^  is  the  observation  of  the  subject  (/  =  1,. . .,  n)  nested  in  the  /*  group  (j  = 
1,...,  g)  and  in  the  ^  treatment  (k  =  1,...,  t).  In  the  model,  /i  is  the  grand  mean,  is 
the  fixed  effect  of  the  1^  treatment,  Pjj^  is  the  random  effect  of  the/*  group  nested  in 
the  it*  treatment,  and  e^.j^  is  the  residual  of  the  z*  subject  nested  in  the/*  group  and  in 
the  if*  treatment.  It  is  assumed  that  pj.,^  and  e..j^.  have  means  of  zero  and  variances  of 
(Tg  and  (Tj ,  respectively.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no  groups-nested-in-treatment  effect 
can  be  stated  as 

If  the  test  of  this  hypothesis  yields  a  statistically  nonsignificant  result,  the  group  effect 
is  eliminated  from  the  model,  and  the  group  data  are  analyzed  at  the  individual 
observation  level.  If  the  test  yields  a  statistically  significant  result,  the  data  are 
analyzed  at  the  group  level  using  group  means  as  the  experimental  unit  of  analysis. 
Because  ignoring  the  group  effect  results  in  a  pooled  error  term,  Hopkins  suggested 
the  null  hypothesis  of  no  groups-nested-in-treatment  effect  be  tested  with  an  adjusted 
nominal  alpha  level  of  0.20  to  0.25. 

Kromrey  and  Dickinson  (1996)  conducted  a  Monte  Carlo  study  of  Hopkins' 
suggestion  in  which  they  manipulated  the  number  of  fixed  treatments,  the  number  of 
random  groups  nested  in  treatment  levels,  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  groups,  the 
degree  of  dependency  among  observations  within  a  group,  and  the  effect  size.  The 


results  of  the  study,  presented  in  Table  3,  indicated  the  power  for  the  test 
of  HqICTj  =  0  is  greater  for  more  groups  nested  in  the  treatments  and  for  more  subjects 
nested  in  each  group.  The  power  of  the  test  also  increased  as  the  dependency  among 
observations  within  the  groups  increased;  however,  as  this  dependency  increases  so 

ft-.-' 

does  the  bias  of  the  F  statistic.        ,        .  ,  , 
Table  3 

Power  of  ANOVA  Tests  of  Groups  Within  Treatments  Effects  for  Two  Treatment 
Levels.  a=  0. 05  and  0.30.  and  Three  Levels  of  Intraclass  Correlation 


8 

n 

a 

P;ec  =  0.00 

P;cc  =  0.20 

P/cc  =  0.40 

2 

3 

0.05 

0.051 

0.145 

0.283 

2 

3 

030 

0  297 

0  482 

0  635 

2 

10 

0.05 

0.058 

0.397 

0.663 

2 

10 

0.30 

0.561 

0.697 

0.860 

2 

30 

0.05 

0.047 

0.714 

0.856 

2 

30 

0.30 

0.294 

0.879 

0.939 

3 

3 

0.05 

0.054 

0.194 

0.412  . 

3 

3 

0.30 

0.314 

0.564 

0.763 

3 

10 

0.05 

0.048 

0.573 

0.849 

3 

10 

0.30 

0.294 

0.840 

0.951 

3 

30 

0.05 

0.051 

0.886 

0.974 

3 

30 

0.30 

0.296 

0.965 

0.994 

Note:  Power  estimates  are  based  on  5000  samples  of  each  condition. 


Unfortunately  for  researchers  wishing  to  ignore  group  dependency,  Kromrey 
and  Dickinson  also  found  the  bias  of  the  F  test  of  treatment  effectiveness  using 
individual  observations  as  the  unit  of  analysis  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  power 
of  the  test  to  detect  the  dependency  of  the  observations.  Increasing  nominal  alpha  to 
0.30  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the  test  of  HQ:ag  =  0  greatly  reduced 
subsequent  Type  I  error  rates  when  data  were  analyzed  at  the  individual  observation 
level  with  a  nominal  alpha  of  0.05.  However,  a  nominal  alpha  of  0.30  was  not 
sufficient  for  all  conditions  studied  and  did  not  control  Type  I  error  rates  as  well  with 
few  groups  or  with  few  subjects  in  the  groups.  Kromrey  and  Dickinson  investigated 
only  comparative,  completely  balanced  designs  in  which  all  levels  of  the  treatment 
had  equal  nimiber  subjects  in  equal  number  of  groups. 

Nonparametric  Bootstrapping 

Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts  (1994)  suggested  using  bootstrapping  as  an 
alternative  to  the  random  effects  ANOVA  model  when  the  groups-nested-in- 
treatment  effect  is  significant  at  an  adjusted  nominal  alpha  level.  Bootstrapping  is  a 
nonparametric  procedure  in  which  the  sampling  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  is 
empirically  determined  through  resampling.  Bootstrapping  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
useful  altemative  to  parametric  test  statistics  when  assumptions  underlying  the 
mathematical  model  of  the  parametric  test  statistics  are  violated.  Burlingame, 
Kircher,  and  Honts  conducted  research  to  investigate  the  use  of  bootstrapping  when 
data  are  dependent  across  experimental  units.  In  the  Monte  Carlo  study,  Burlingame, 
Kircher,  and  Honts  manipulated  the  number  of  treatments  and  groups,  the  degree  of 
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dependency,  mixed  levels  of  dependency  in  order  to  simulate  waitlist  control  groups, 
and  effect  size.  Data  were  analyzed  at  the  individual  observations  level  in  order  to 
simulate  the  common  research  practice  of  ignoring  any  group  effect.  Eght  subjects 
were  simulated  in  all  groups  based  on  the  review  of  psychotherapy  literature  in  which 
eight  was  found  to  be  the  median  number  of  individuals  per  group  (Burlingame, 
Kircher,  &  Taylor,  1994). 

The  results  of  the  simulation,  reported  in  Table  4,  suggested  bootstrap  was 
generally  less  sensitive  to  dependency  of  observations  than  ANOVA.  In  cases  of 
positive  dependency,  both  methods  resulted  in  inflated  Type  I  error  rates.  The  use  of  a 
waitlist  control  group  resulted  in  both  ANOVA  and  bootstrap  methods  maintaining 
Type  I  error  rates  closer  to  the  nominal  alpha  with  bootstrap  exhibiting  better  control 
across  the  conditions  of  the  study.  The  power  of  both  the  ANOVA  and  bootstrap 
were  similar:  averaged  across  all  conditions  studied,  31.1%  for  the  ANOVA  test  and 
3 1 .5%  for  the  bootstrap.  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts  ( 1994)  suggested 
researchers  first  conduct  ANOVA  tests  at  both  the  individual  and  group  levels.  If 
these  tests  yield  conflicting  results,  use  bootstrap  to  decide  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatment.  Similar  to  the  simulation  of  Kromrey  and  Dickinson  (1996),  Burlingame, 
Kircher,  and  Honts  simulated  a  completely  balanced  design  in  which  all  levels  of  the 
treatment  had  equal  numbers  of  subjects  in  an  equal  number  of  groups. 


Table  4 

The  Type  I  Error  Rates  of  ANOVA  and  Bootstrapping  in  Conditions  Involving  Two 
Treatment  Levels:  Nominal  Alpha  =  0. 05 


8 

n 

lest 

Picc  =  000 

p,cc  =  0.20 

p,cc  =  0.40 

2 

8 

ANOVA 

0.052 

0.255 

0.375 

2 

8 

Bootstrap 

0.056 

0.109 

0.123 

3 

8 

ANOVA 

0.049 

0.257 

0.375 

3 

8 

Bootstrap 

0.050 

0.107 

0.127 

2  (Waitlist) 

8 

ANOVA 

0.049 

0.181 

0.230 

2  (Waitlist) 

8 

Bootstrap 

0.051 

0.068 

0.067 

Note:  Results  are  based  on  1000  samples  of  each  condition. 


Ouasi-F  and  Pseudo-F  Tests 
Pseudogroup  tests 

If  the  group  treatment  level  has  g  groups  with  n  subjects  in  each  group,  and 
the  individual  treatment  level  contains  N,  individuals,  where  A',  is  a  multiple  of  g;  the 
A',  subjects  can  be  randomly  placed,  after  treatment,  into  g  groups  having  n,  subjects 
in  each  group.  The  observations  from  subjects  within  these  pseudogroups  remain 
independent,  but  an  unbiased  F  test,  or  one-way  ANOVA,  of  the  treatment  effect  can 
be  conducted  using  the  group  and  pseudogroup  means  as  units  of  the  analysis  (Myers 
et  al.,  1981).  The  model  violates  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variance  across 
treatments,  but  heterogeneity  of  variance  does  not  usually  result  in  a  large  distortion 
of  the  Type  I  error  rate  in  balanced  data  provided  the  heterogeneity  is  not  too  large 
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(Wilcox,  1988).  If  the  number  of  groups  across  treatment  levels  is  not  the  same  or  if 
the  heterogeneity  is  large,  the  F  test  is  biased  and  the  Type  I  error  rate  may  be 
distorted.  >  m  '       *  - 

Quasi-F tests     fl'^Ji^]       ^  l^l  ^  4  i  ' 

The  major  problem  in  groups  versus  individuals  designs  is  testing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatment  with  an  appropriate  error  term.  The  error  term  must 
have  the  same  expected  value  as  the  treatment  effect.  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  proposed 
using  an  error  term  formed  as  a  linear  combination  of  mean  squares  for  the  groups 
versus  individuals  research  design  having  two  levels  of  treatment  with  a  possible 
unequal  number  of  subjects  in  each  treatment  level  but  with  the  same  number  of 
subjects  nested  in  each  group.  This  synthetic  error  term  for  the  test  of  treatment 
effectiveness  is 

where     is  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  group  treatment  level  and  is  equal  to  n  g,  N 
is  the  total  number  of  participants  and  is  equal  to  A^^  +  N,.  The  mean  square  MS^u^  is 

and  MSgi^xs 

where  Yj^  is  the  mean  of  the/*  group  in  the  group  treatment  level,      is  the  mean  of 
the  group  treatment  level,  Y^J  is  the  observation  of  the    subject  in  the  individual 


treatment  level,  and  Y,  is  the  mean  of  the  individual  treatment  level.  The  numerator 
for  the  quasi-F  test  is  , 


2 


The  degrees  of  freedom  for  a  synthetic  mean  square  can  be  approximated 
using  Satterthwaithe's  two-moment  approximation  (Satterthwaite,  1941).  If  the 
synthetic  mean  square  is  formed  as  a  linear  combination  such  that 
M5=a,MS'i  +•••+  o^MSj^,  the  associated  approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are 

{MSf 


df  = 


The  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F  test  are 

^-1  N,-l 
The  quasi-F  procedure  provides  an  unbiased  error  term  with  which  to  test  treatment 
effectiveness.  i  .....  X  i*'^- 

Comparison  of  the  pseudogroup  and  quasi-F  procedures 

Myers  et  al.  (1981)  conducted  a  Monte  Carlo  simulation  to  compare  the  use  of 
quasi-F  and  pseudogroup  procedures  in  tests  of  treatment  effectiveness.  They 
manipulated  group  dependency,  group  size  and  number,  effect  size,  and  the  number 
of  subjects  in  the  individual  level  of  the  treatment.  The  Type  I  error  rates,  reported  in 


Table  5,  suggested  both  measures  reasonably  control  Type  I  error  rates  at  the  nominal 
level,  and  they  reported  the  power  of  the  two  methods  is  about  the  same. 

Table  5 

Type  I  Error  Rates  for  Pseudogroup  and  Quasi-F  Tests  of  Treatment  Effectiveness  in 
Groups  Versus  Individuals  Research  Designs:  Nominal  Alpha=0.05  


2 

n 

Test 

0=0  40 

0=0  80 

2 

4 

4 

Pseudo  rout) 

00595 

00520 

2 

4 

4 

Quasi-F 

0.0505 

0.0425 

2 

4 

8 

Pseudoffroun 

0  0500 

00480 

2 

4 

8 

Quasi-F 

0.0455 

0.0495 

2 

8 

8 

Pseudo  prouT) 

0  0635 

0  0590 

2 

8 

8 

Quasi-F 

0.0580 

0.0555 

2 

8 

16 

PseiidopiDim 

00525 

0  0490 

2 

8 

16 

Ouasi-F 

0  0465 

0  0435 

5 

4 

4 

Pseudogroup 

0.0580 

0.0460 

5 

4 

4 

Quasi-F 

0.0485 

0.0355 

5 

4 

20 

Pseudogroup 

0.0480 

0.0590 

5 

4 

20 

Quasi-F 

0.0520 

0.0615  , 

5 

8 

8 

Pseudogroup 

0.0555 

0.0480 

5 

8 

8 

Quasi-F 

0.0545 

0.0465 

5 

8 

40 

Pseudogroup 

0.0590 

0.0620 

5 

8 

40 

Quasi-F 

0.0535 

0.0550 

Note:  Results  are  based  on  2000  samples  of  each  condition. 
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In  a  few  cases,  the  pseudogroup  approach  showed  slightly  better  power, 
usually  about  4%;  therefore,  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  suggested  using  the  pseudogroup 
approach  whenever  possible.  Increasing  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  individual 
treatment  level  increased  the  power  of  both  procedures.  Because  the  number  of 
groups  figures  directly  in  the  calculations  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  both  tests, 
increasing  the  number  of  groups  also  had  a  large  impact  on  the  power  of  both  tests. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  variables  manipulated  in  the  three  Monte  Carlo  studies  (Burlingame, 
Kircher,  &  Honts,  1994;  Kromrey  &  Dickinson,  19%;  Myers  et  al.,  1981)  are 
summarized  in  Table  6.  Only  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts  and  Myers  et  al. 
specifically  studied  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  groups  versus  individuals  research 
design.  Because  they  did  not  vary  dependency  across  treatment  levels,  Kromrey  and 
Dickinson  only  investigated  research  designs  having  groups  nested  in  all  treatment 
levels.  However,  the  test  of  no-groups-nested-in-treatment  effect  can  be  conducted 
using  one-way,  random  effects  ANOVA  on  the  portion  of  data  that  arises  from  groups 
nested  within  the  treatment  levels. 

All  three  Monte  Carlo  studies  only  simulated  designs  in  which  data  were 
balanced  across  groups,  resulting  in  the  same  number  of  subjects  nested  in  each 
group.  However,  unequal  sized  groups  can  arise  through  the  use  of  convenience 
samples,  through  the  use  of  groups  formed  in  context  such  as  family  units,  and 
through  attrition  of  research  subjects.  Researchers  can  balance  designs  across  groups 
by  randomly  eliminating  data  in  order  to  achieve  equal  sized  groups  or  they  can  use 
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methodology  that  accommodates  unbalanced  data.  Eliminating  data  results  in  a  loss 
of  statistical  power  but  methods  that  test  treatment  effectiveness  in  groups  versus 
individuals  research  designs  involving  unbalanced  data  have  not  been  studied  in 
terms  of  Type  I  error  rates  and  statistical  power.  One  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
extend  the  quasi-F  test  statistic  of  Myers  et  al.  to  include  designs  that  are  not  balanced 
across  groups  (unequal  number  of  subjects  nested  in  each  group)  as  well  as  not 
balanced  across  treatment  levels. 

A  second  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  extend  the  work  of  Myers  et  al.  (1981) 
to  include  new  methods  of  approximating  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  denominator 
synthetic  mean  square.  The  degrees  of  freedom  used  by  Myers  et  al.  are  based  on 
approximating  the  distribution  of  the  mean  square  error  of  equation  (1)  by  a  multiple 
of  a  central  chi-square  distribution  such  that  the  mean  and  variance  of  the 
approximating  distribution  are  equal  to  those  of  the  mean  square  error.  This  approach 
is  referred  to  as  a  two-moment  approximation.  The  first  step  was  to  extend  the  Myers 
et  al.  study  of  balanced  data  by  using  a  four-moment  approximation  of  the  degrees  of 
freedom  and  an  average  of  the  two-moment  and  four-moment  approximations.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  approach  of  Myers  et  al.  and  these  new  approximations  in 
controlling  the  Type  I  error  rate  for  balanced  groups  versus  individuals  designs  was 
investigated  using  a  Monte  Carlo  design.  In  addition,  analytic  results  on  the  size  of 
the  tests  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  three  approaches  for  estimating  the  degrees  of 
freedom  were  presented  for  balanced  designs.  Furthermore,  the  three  approaches 
were  extended  for  use  in  unbalanced  groups  versus  individual  designs,  and  the  ' 
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effectiveness  of  the  approaches  in  controlling  Type  I  error  rates  was  investigated 
using  a  Monte  Carlo  design. 
Table  6 

Levels  of  Variables  Manipulated  in  the  Monte  Carlo  Studies 


Variables  Manipulated 


•s  .  .§  z  i 


I         -s  g        t-s  I  - 1  .§ 

Study  I     ^     ^      5;^..   _     3U   11  ^  ^ 


c4 


^  &  1 3  S  3  ss  i 


Myers  etal.           2     4     0,00  yes     2      4     yes        yes  0.00 

3     0.40  5      8  0.25 

0.80  16  0.50 

0.75 

Buriingame  et  al.        2     2    -0.05  yes     8      8     yes         no  0.00 

3     3     0.00  0.25 

0.20  0.50 
0.40 

Kromrey  &  Dickinson     2     2     0.00  no     3    NA     yes         no  0.00 

3     3     0.20  10  0.20 

5     0.40  30                '  0.50 

0.60  0.80 
0.80 
1.00 


This  research  is  important  because  groups  versus  individuals  research  designs 
are  frequently  used  to  investigate  treatment  effectiveness  in  the  social  sciences  where 
unbalanced  designs  also  frequently  occur.  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Taylor  (1994) 
reported  in  the  69%  of  comparative  group  studies  that  reported  attrition  rates,  the 
rates  ranged  from  0%  to  63%  with  a  median  value  of  18%  across  the  studies.  Clarke 
(1998)  further  reported  that  the  attrition  rate  among  waitlist,  null  control  treatment 
levels  could  even  be  higher  than  that  of  active  treatment  levels.  In  educational 
research,  imbalance  can  occur  because  subjects  nested  in  active  treatment  levels  are 
also  nested  in  unequally  sized  classrooms  and  because  of  attrition  due  to  attendance 
and  drop  out  rates  of  subjects. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
METHODOLOGY 


This  chapter  develops  the  quasi-F  test  statistic  for  comparing  treatment 
effectiveness  in  groups  versus  individuals  research  designs  having  unbalanced  data  at 
both  the  treatment  and  group  levels.  The  first  section  presents  the  statistical  model  for 
the  test  statistic  used  to  compare  two  weighted  means.  However,  to  use  the  test 
statistic,  one  needs  to  estimate  the  variance  components  and  to  approximate  the 
distribution  of  the  synthetic  error  term.  The  second  section  discusses  methods  used  to 
estimate  variance  components,  and  the  following  section  presents  the  method  of 
moments  procedure  estimates  of  the  variance  components.  The  fourth  section 
provides  the  variance  component  estimates  used  to  form  the  test  statistic,  and  because 
the  method  of  moments  estimation  procedure  can  result  in  negative  estimates,  the 
fifth  section  considers  this  issue.  The  sixth  section  discusses  the  second  requirement 
for  the  use  of  the  test  statistic,  methods  used  to  approximate  the  distribution  of  the 
synthetic  error  term.  The  section  presents  three  approaches  for  use  with  data 
balanced  across  groups  and  develops  a  modified  method  for  use  with  data  that  are  not 
balanced  across  groups.  The  seventh  section  discusses  the  variables  that  were 
manipulated  in  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation  and  the  analytic  study  investigating  the 
Type  I  error  rates  of  the  three  resulting  quasi-F  tests.  The  5472  conditions  of  the  study 
are  summarized  in  the  final  section. 
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Ouasi-F  Test  for  Treatment  Effectiveness  Comparing  Weighted  Means 

In  the  groups  versus  individuals  research  design,  the  linear  model  for  the  individual 
treatment  level  component  is 

,   =n,  +  ei,,i  =  l,...,N,,  .  (3) 

where     is  the  observation  of  the  /**  subject  in  the  individual  treatment  level, 

^I'ls  the  population  mean  of  the  individual  treatment  level.  En  is  the  residual  of  the  /* 

subject  in  the  individual  treatment  level  with     ~  N[0,gI,),  and  A',  is  the  total  ^ 

number  of  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level.  The  linear  model  for  the  group 
treatment  level  component  is 

Y;JG=^^G+aJ+e,Ja,  '  (4) 

where  1^  is  the  observation  of  the  f*  subject  in  the /*  group,  /  =  1,. .  .,ny  and 

y  =  1, . ,     ,  /io  is  the  population  mean  of  the  group  treatment  level,  Uj  is  the  random 

effect  of  tile/  group  with  Uj  ~  n[0,  g]  ),  and  e^^  is  tiie  residual  of  tiie  /"*  subject  in 

tiie/*  group  in  tiie  group  treatment  level  with  e,^  ~  A^(0,cy^) .  For  a  test  of  weighted 
means 


and 


K,  =  ^  (5) 


where  tij  is  the  number  of  subjects  in  the y*  group  and  Yj^  is  the  mean  of  the/*  group 
in  the  group  treatment  level.  Equation  (5)  is  used  to  determine  the  variance  of  Y,, 


Var{Y,)  =  ^,  (7) 


and  equation  (6)  to  determine  the  variance  of  y^, 


.c 

g 


,2 

2 


Var{Y^  =  ^+^.  (8) 


As  is  well  known,  if  the  variances  of  Y,  and  Y^  were  known,  the  hypothesis 
fj^tjU,  -  /Ig  =  0  could  be  tested  by 

Because  observations  are  independent  across  treatment  levels,  substituting  the 
variances  from  equations  (7)  and  (8)  into  equation  (9)  results  in 


r         I  \ 


(10) 


However,  the  variances  are  not  known,  and,  in  order  to  develop  a  test  statistic 
that  can  be  used  in  practice,  two  steps  must  be  completed:  Develop  estimators  of  the 
variance  components  in  equation  (10)  and  approximate  the  distribution  of  the 
resulting  test  statistic.  Approximating  the  distribution  of  the  denominator  by  a  chi- 
square  distribution  and  the  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  by  an  F  distribution  is  a 
common  practice  in  statistics. 
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Estimation  of  Variance  Components  -  Weighted  Means 

There  are  numerous  methods  for  estimating  the  variance  components  of  an 
experimental  design.  The  most  commonly  used  method  is  the  method  of  moments, 
also  called  the  ANOVA  estimation  of  variance  components  (Milliken  &  Johnson, 
1992).  The  method  of  moments  procedure  is  based  on  equating  the  expected  values  of 
partitioned  sums  of  squares  to  their  respective  observed  values.  Within  this  method, 
one  estimation  procedure  involves  using  the  assumptions  of  the  model  to 
algebraically  evaluate  the  expected  mean  squares.  Other  method  of  moments 
procedures,  developed  by  Henderson  (1953),  use  computer  methods  to  find  the 
expected  values  of  the  sum  of  squares.  Yet  another  class  of  estimators  involves 
maximum  likelihood  methods.  Maximum  likelihood  (ML)  estimators  are  values  of 
the  parameter  space  that  maximize  the  likelihood  function.  Often,  in  data  from 
balanced  designs,  the  likelihood  equations  can  be  solved  explicitly;  however,  for 
unbalanced  designs,  iterative  methods  are  needed  (Milliken  &  Johnson,  1992).  In 
restricted  maximum  likelihood  estimations  (REML),  the  likelihood  equations  are 
partitioned  into  two  parts,  one  part  that  is  free  of  fixed  effects.  REML  maximizes  the 
part  that  has  no  fixed  effects.  Still  a  third  class  of  estimators,  described  by  Rao 
(1971),  provides  methods  for  obtaining  minimum  norm  quadratic  unbiased  estimators 
(MINQUE)  and  minimum  variance  quadratic  unbiased  estimators  (MIVQUE)  of  the 
variance  components.  These  methods  are  iterative,  and  the  researcher  must  provide 
initial  values  of  the  components.  The  estimates,  therefore,  depend  on  both  the  data 
and  the  initial  values  chosen.  All  methods  produce  the  same  results  when  the  design 
is  balanced  (Milliken  &  Johnson,  1992;  Swallow  &  Monahan,  1984). 


Swallow  and  Monahan  (1984)  conducted  a  Monte  Carlo  study  of  ANOVA, 
ML,  REML,  MIVQUE  and  MINQUE  methods  of  estimating  the  variance 
components  of  a  one-way  unbalanced,  random  effects  design.  All  simulated  data 
were  normal,  and  the  variables  manipulated  were  the  degree  of  imbalance,  the 
number  of  groups,  and  the  ratio  of  (Tj/ct^  .  In  terms  of  bias  of  the  estimates,  the 
results  indicated,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  patterns  of  imbalance, 
Hj  =  (l,l,l,l,13,and  13)  and  rij  =  (1,1, 1,1, 1,1, 1,19, and  19),  ANOVA,  REML,  and 
MINQUE  estimators  showed  little  difference.  However,  the  results  indicated  that  ML 
methods  were  the  best  estimators  of     when  (T^/ct^  <  .5  because  of  the  small  bias 
and  the  low  mean  square  error  of  the  estimate.  When  (j^/ (T^  is  large.  Swallow  and 
Monahan  indicated  there  may  be  a  substantial  downward  bias  and  that  ML  methods 
have  no  superiority  over  the  other  methods.  There  was  little  difference  among  the 
methods  studied  when  estimating  tr^,  Milliken  and  Johnson  (1992)  suggested  that 
ANOVA  estimates  should  have  good  properties  for  nearly  balanced  data,  and 
Swallow  and  Monahan  concluded  that  unless  the  data  are  severely  unbalanced  and 
<7^/<T^  >  1 ,  ANOVA  estimates  are  adequate. 

The  results  of  the  Swallow  and  Monahan  ( 1984)  study  and  the 
recommendations  of  Milliken  and  Johnson  (1992)  indicated,  for  the  groups  versus 
individuals  research  design,  ANOVA  estimates  of  the  variance  components  are 
adequate.  Data  as  extreme  as  that  simulated  in  the  Swallow  and  Monahan  study  < 
would  be  rare  in  group  research;  therefore,  method  of  moments  estimators  of  the 
variance  components  are  developed  for  the  quasi-F  test  for  comparing  the 
effectiveness  of  two  treatment  levels  when  data  are  completely  unbalanced. 
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Variance  Component  Estimates 

Searie  (1971)  listed  the  assumptions  of  the  linear  model  necessary  for 
algebraically  determining  the  expected  values  of  the  ANOVA  sums  of  squares  as  the 
expected  values  of  a^,  e^,  and  e^j  are  all  zero  and  the  variances  are 

<7g,  cr^,  and  O"^ ,  respectively.  Additionally,  the  a^s  and  the  e,^s  are  stochastically 

independent,  that  is,  *  . 

.'  '        ■'  •    '•  ., 

£(Q:^,a^,)  =  0  for  yV/,  and 

£(a:y,ej,o)=0   for  all  i,y,  and /.  Additionally, 


<T]+(T^fori  =  j'andy=y' 


c\  for/  ^  i'  and y  =  y" 


0  fori  9t  /'  and  y  /  y' 

For  the  group  treatment  level  variance  components,  the  sums  of  squares  are 
SSqij^  ,  the  sum  of  the  squared  differences  of  the  observed  group  means  and  the 
observed  group  treatment  level  mean,  and  SSgicTo .  the  sum  of  the  squared 
differences  of  the  individual  observations  and  their  observed  group  means.  Similarly, 
for  the  individual  treatment  level  variance  component,  the  sum  of  squares,  SSg,j-^ ,  is 

the  sum  of  the  squared  differences  of  the  individual  observations  and  the  observed 
individual  treatment  level  mean. 

The  expected  values  for  the  corresponding  mean  squares  are 

EMSa,r,=<Tl^+n„ol,  (U) 

where 


"  g-l 


I"; 


V 


G  J 


(Snedecor  &  Cochran,  1956).  The  other  two  expected  values  are 


and 


EMS  SIT,  =<^ei- 


Equations  (11),  (12),  and  (13)  are  solved  for  the  ANOVA  variance  component 
estimates  and  the  values  substituted  into  equation  (10)  to  obtain  the  quasi-F  test 
statistic  for  comparing  weighted  treatment  level  means. 

The  Test  Statistic 

The  resulting  quasi-F  test  statistic  is 
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(12) 


(13) 


F  = 

quasi 


i 

[MScir^-MSsiGITo)] 

^"5^""    MS  i 

No  J 

which  simplifies  to 


(14) 


(15) 


The  denominator  of  the  quasi-F  statistic  is  a  synthetic  mean  square  in  the  form  of 

Af5  =  a,M5j;j-,  +  ajMSc/T-^  +  i^MSs/c/rc '  where 


1) 


1 

= — » 


9 

I"? 


«2  =  -^ 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


Negative  Variance  Component  Estimates 


There  is  nothing  in  the  method  of  moments  variance  component  estimation 
procedure  to  prevent  negative  variance  component  estimates.  Anytime 
^%iTa  <  ^^s/G/To '        negative.  One  possible  interpretation  of  a  negative  estimate 
is  that  (jg  is  actually  zero  in  which  case  the  group  treatment  level  model  reduces  to 
Xjc  -     +^iyG  (Searle,  1992).  Searle  also  suggested  researchers  sometimes 
conceptualize  the  model  covariance  as 


Cov(y^,Y,.^,)  = 


^G^p  when  /  #  /'  and  j  =  / 

(T^  when  /  =  r  and  j  =  j' 
0  when  i  *  i'  and  j  *  j' 


where  p  is  the  correlation  between  7^5  from  the  same  group.  In  this  model,  negative 

estimates  are  allowable  negative  correlations,  and,  for  balanced  data, 

P=[MSa,ro-^Ss,G,To)/[in-l)MS,,arTo+f^G,To\ 
^Ss,G,To={^-  P)^^^  and 
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MSaiT,  =(np  +  l-p)&\ 
where  n  is  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  each  group.  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  used  this 
approach  in  forming  the  linear  model  of  the  group  treatment  level  component  in  their 
study.  However,  when  the  parameters  p  and  (f  are  used  to  solve  for  cr^  and  <T^ ,  the 

problem  of  negative  variance  component  estimates  returns. 

For  data  that  are  balanced  across  groups,  the  probability  that  &^  is  negative  is 
the  same  as  the  probability  MSq,j-^  <  MSgi^/j.^  and  is  found  using  the  fact  that 

(McGraw  &  Wong,  1996;  Searle,  1992).  Then, 

^{MS^,,^<MSs,a^,^}=?x{F<\} 


=  Pr 


(^«-i>«('"-i))' 


1-p 


or  (19) 


p,^^(n-l)-nf 
where  P;cc  is  the  intraclass  correlation. 

Searle  (1992)  indicated  negative  values  of      are  not  usually  a  problem  in 

balanced  data  if  the  number  of  groups  is  not  too  small  and  that  having  many  groups  is 
more  important  than  having  many  subjects  nested  in  the  groups.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
balanced  data,  the  synthetic  mean  square  of  equation  (15)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
quasi-F  of  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  and  is  a  linear  combination  of  two  positive  terms. 
However,  with  unbalanced  data,  the  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F  statistic  is 
not  the  linear  combination  of  three  positive  terms.  It  can  be  shown  that  a^is  always 
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negative  under  the  conditions  of  this  study.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  with  unbalanced 
data  to  have  negative  estimates  of      and  a^.  With  unbalanced  data,  the 

denominator  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F  test  statistic  can  also  have  zero  or 
negative  values.  Increasing  the  degree  of  imbalance  in  the  data  maximizes  the 
absolute  value  of  a^,  and,  when  large  absolute  values  of    combine  with  values  of 
MSgiQij-^  that  are  large  in  comparison  to  MSq,-j-^  ,  the  negative  estimation  of  cr^ 
mathematically  dominates  the  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F  test  statistic. 

Approximate  Degrees  of  Freedom 

gatterthwaite  Two-Moment  Approximation 

Satterthwaite  (1941)  approximated  the  chi-square  distribution  of  a  synthetic 
linear  combination  of  variance  components  by  requiring  the  approximating 
distribution  and  the  exact  distribution  to  have  the  same  first  two  moments.  However, 
Satterthwaite  cautioned  against  using  the  two-moment  approximation  when  some  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  linear  combination  are  negative,  especially  when  the  true  value 
of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  distribution  is  small.  The  Satterthwaite 
approximation  for  the  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  linear  combination  in  equation  (15) 
is 

{^MSsir^)     [a^MSai^^]  (o^MSsigitJ 
N,-l     ^      g-l      ^  N^-g 

For  balanced  data,  ai„  =  n  and  aj=  0;  Uierefore,  equation  (20)  is  the  sum  of  two 
positive  terms  and  is  the  same  expression  used  by  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  in  equation  (2). 
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However,  when  data  are  not  balanced  across  groups,  it  is  possible  for  the  denominator 
of  the  quasi-F  statistic  to  be  less  than  or  equal  to  zero  when  the  estimate  of  cr^  is  both 
large  and  negative.  In  these  cases,  as  suggested  by  Searle  (1992),  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume      is  zero,  and,  the  quasi-F  statistic  is  replaced  by  the  Welch  t-test  where 

and 


MS, 


^^-.=^  (iV,-l) 
with  two-moment  degrees  of  freedom 


(Welch,  1938). 

Four-Moment  Approximation  , 

Working  in  the  context  of  research  designs  comparing  the  means  of  two 
treatments,  each  delivered  to  individuals,  Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  showed  that 
when  the  larger  group  has  a  smaller  sampling  variance  for  its  mean,  the  Type  I  error 
rate  can  be  seriously  inflated.  In  the  case  of  data  that  are  balanced  across  groups,  the 
ratio  of  the  estimated  sampling  variance  of      to  that  of  Y,  is  a^MSaj-JoiMSs/r, 
and  estimates 
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with  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom  (g-lj  and  (A'/-l).  Figure  1  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  preceding  ratio  and  the  ratio  of  the  respective  degrees  of 
freedom  for  a  design  that  is  balanced  across  treatment  levels  and  groups.  For 
simplicity,  it  is  assumed  CTq  =  <7^  =  1,  A^,  =  A^^  =  24,  and  the  intraclass  correlation  is 
0.20,  where  (jg  =  <t^  +  (T^  .  As  can  be  seen,  the  ratio  of  the  sampling  variances 
increases  and  the  ratio  of  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom  approaches  zero  as  the 
number  of  groups  decreases.  The  two-moment  approach  is  least  likely  to  control  the 
Type  I  error  rate  at  the  nominal  level  when  ^  =  2  and  n  =12.  Therefore,  the 
Satterthwaithe,  two-moment  approximation  used  by  Myers  et  al.  ( 1981 )  might  not 
control  the  Type  I  error  rate  with  a  small  number  of  groups  and  a  large  number  of 
subjects  nested  in  each  group-cases  that  produce  large  disparity  between  the  two 
ratios. 

Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  suggested  a  four-moment  approach  for 
approximating  the  chi-square  distribution  of  the  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F 
for  balanced  data.  The  four-moment  approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are 

where  u  =  ^MSJX^MS^ ,  m,  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  MS],  and  nij  is  the  degrees  of 
freedom  of  MS2.  In  the  case  of  balanced  data,  u  =  KMS^tJ Kf^Ssu, , 
A,  =     of  equation  17,  A2  =a,  of  equation  16,  mj=(g-l),  and  (A^,-l). 
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Figure  1 

The  Relationship  of  the  Ratios  of  Degrees  of  Freedom  and  Corresponding  Sampling 
Variances  for  Conditions  Where  A^^,  =  N,  =24, _(jI  =  al  =  l,mLp,cc  =0  2  as  g  Increases 
from  Two  to  Twelve 

Scariano  and  Davenport  also  suggested  as  ntj  increases,  the  four-moment  quasi-F 
test  becomes  conservative  and  an  average  of  the  two-moment  and  the  four-moment 
approximations  often  results  in  an  approximation  that  controls  the  Type  I  error  rate  close  to 
the  nominal  level. 
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Modified  Four-Moment  Approximation 

Because  the  variance  component  terms  in  the  synthetic  error  term  for  unbalanced 
data  are  not  all  positive  and  because  of  the  occurrence  of  conditions  in  which  the  ratio  of 
the  degrees  of  freedom  is  less  than  one  when  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  sampling 
variances  is  greater  than  one,  it  is  not  clear  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  controls  the  Type  I 
error  rate  at  the  nominal  level.  The  four-moment  approximation  was  developed  by 
Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  for  a  synthetic  mean  square  that  is  the  sum  of  two  positive 
terms.  Rather  than  expanding  the  four-moment  approach  to  three  terms  including  one  that 
is  negative,  a  simpler  approach  that  combines  the  two-moment  and  four-moment  -  ' 
approximations  was  used  in  this  study.  *  ^  1» 

In  order  to  compute  the  modified  four-moment  approximation,  the  group  treatment 
level  variance,  dg,  is  first  approximated  using  the  two-moment  approach.  Searle  (1992) 
showed  MS(^,j-^  and  MSj/^/j^  are  independent  when  data  are  unbalanced,  and  Swallow  and 

Monahan  (1984)  showed  the  method  of  moments  approximation  works  well  in  one-way, 

■  i-  -*'  ■  -  -  ■  ■  - 

random  effects,  unbalanced  ANOVA  designs.  The  linear  combination  of  variance 
components  for  the  group  treatment  level  data  is 


'SI  Gl  To 


(22) 


with  two-moment  degrees  of  freedom 


/2  = 


(23) 


(5-1)  {l^o-g) 


This  value  of  along  with  MS^^^  and  the  estimate  of  the  individual  treatment  level 
variance,  MSy/j^,  are  used  in  the  four-moment  approximation  of  equation  (21).  In  the 

modified  four-moment  approximation,  u  =  MS^„J(\MSsij^ ,  m,  =  /j.andwj  =(A^,  -l). 
When  the  data  are  balanced,  a^=  0,  the  modified  four-moment  approximation  is  the  same 
as  the  four-moment  approximation  of  equation  (21).  However,  when  MS^^  <  0,  the 
quasi-F  statistic  is  replaced  by  the  Welch  t-test. 

Average-Moment  Approximation 

Scariano  and  Davenport  ( 1986)  reported  under  some  conditions,  with 
completely  balanced  data,  the  four-moment  quasi-F  test  is  conservative;  therefore,  an 
arithmetic  average  of  the  two-moment  and  the  modified  four-moment  approximations 
was  also  computed.  In  cases  of  unbalanced  data,  when  MS^^  <  0,  data  were 
analyzed  using  the  Welch  t-test;  otherwise,  the  two-moment  approximation  and  the 
modified  four-moment  approximation  were  arithmetically  averaged  resulting  in  a 
modified  average  moment  quasi-F  test. 

Variables  Manipulated  in  the  Monte  Carlo  Study 

Number  of  Subjects  and  Groups  " 
Number  of  groups,  g 

In  this  study,  I  investigated  the  quasi-F  test  statistics  when  the  number  of 
groups  was  small  to  moderate:  where  the  issues  of  statistical  validity  are  most  critical. 
In  the  three  previous  Monte  Carlo  studies,  Burlingame,  Kircher,  &  Hont  (1994), 
Kromrey  &  Dickinson  (1996),  and  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  investigated  designs  having  2, 


3, 4,  and  5  groups.  In  this  study,  I  investigated  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6  groups  in  order  to 
compare  results  with  the  previous  studies  and  to  determine  if  or  when  to  use  the 
two-moment,  modified  four-moment,  or  modified  average-moment  approximation  to 
control  the  Type  I  error  rate  of  the  proposed  quasi-F  test.  The  same  numbers  of 
groups  were  investigated  for  both  balanced  and  unbalanced  data. 
Number  of  subjects  in  groups  ' 

Myers  et  al.  (1981)  studied  small  groups,  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts 
(1994)  studied  groups  of  8  subjects,  determined  by  a  review  of  psychotherapy 
literature  as  the  median  sized  group  (Burlingame,  Kircher,  &  Taylor,  1994),  and 
Kromrey  and  Dickinson  (1996)  studied  small,  medium  and  large  groups.  In  this 
study,  I  examined  a  wide  variety  of  group  sizes  in  order  to  replicate  conditions  in  the 
previous  studies  and  to  determine  if  or  when  to  use  two-moment,  modified  four- 
moment,  or  modified  average-moment  approximations  to  control  the  Type  I  error  rate 
of  the  proposed  quasi-F  test.  For  the  study  of  balanced  data,  group  sizes  of  3, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26,  28,  and  30  subjects  were  analytically  investigated 
and  the  eight  sample  size  conditions  of  the  Myers  et  al.  study  were  simulated.  For 
unbalanced  designs,  group  sizes  of  4, 8, 12, 16,  and  20  subjects  were  simulated. 
Number  of  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level 

Usually,  in  planned  experimental  designs,  equal  numbers  of  subjects  are 
randomly  assigned  to  both  treatment  levels;  however,  both  A',  and     can  be  affected 
by  attrition  of  subjects.  In  this  study,  the  planned  number  of  subjects  in  the  individual 
treatment  level  equaled  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  group  treatment  level,  A^^. 
However,  for  balanced  data,  four  combinations  in  which  the  number  of  subjects  in  the 
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individual  treatment  level  is  equal  to  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  each  group 
were  simulated  to  replicate  conditions  of  the  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  study. 

The  Degree  of  Imbalance 

Imbalance  in  the  research  design  can  occur  from  naturally  arising  groups  or 
from  attrition  of  subjects  in  groups  of  planned  size.  Little  and  Rubin  (1987)  suggested 
when  data  from  some  experimental  subjects  are  missing,  the  conunon  research 
practice  is  to  discard  the  subjects  and  analyze  the  remaining  data  as  if  it  were 
complete.  However,  knowledge  of  any  mechanism  that  leads  to  the  missing  values  is 
important  in  the  interpretation  of  the  experimental  results.  Frequently  the  researcher 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  that  leads  to  attrition  and  assumes  the 
mechanism  is  ignorable.  Little  and  Rubin  stated  for  sampling-based  inferences,  the 
mechanism  is  ignorable  only  when  the  actual  observed  part  of  the  data  is  observed  at 
random  and  the  missing  data  are  also  missing  at  random.  They  referred  to  these 
conditions  as  missing  completely  at  random.  In  this  study,  I  assumed  data  are 
missing  completely  at  random.  Attrition  rates  of  15%  and  25%  were  investigated  in 
the  Monte  Carlo  study.  These  rates  were  fully  crossed  producing  a  total  of  four 
attrition  levels.  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Taylor  (1994)  found  18%  was  the  median 
reported  attrition  rate  in  their  survey  of  psychotherapy  literature.  However,  in  this 
study.  I  also  investigated  a  more  sizable  attrition  rate  that  produced  a  greater  degree 
of  imbalance. 
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Intraclass  Correlation  and  Variance  Components 
Intraclass  correlation 

Following  the  reconmiendation  of  Swallow  and  Monahan  (1984),  the  study 
included  conditions  where  0"j/cT^  <1  (i.e.  conditions  where  the  method  of  moments 

estimation  procedure  has  been  shown  to  be  adequate).  Restricting  <t^/ct^  <  1  also 
restricts  the  value  of  the  intraclass  correlation  p,^^.  The  mathematical  relationship 
specified  between  c^/o\.  and  p,^^  results  from  defining  p,^^  ~^«/(^«  "'■^«g)* 
Therefore,  restricting  (7^/(7^  <  1  simultaneously  restricts  [p,cc/ (P/cc  ~  0]  - 1 
provides  the  upper  boundary  restriction  of  p^j,(,  <  0.50 .  "  '  ■ 

In  the  three  Monte  Carlo  studies  (Burlingame,  Kircher,  &  Honts,  1994; 
Kromrey  &  Dickinson,  19%;  Myers  et  al.,  1981)  p^^^,  or  in  the  case  of  Myers  et 
al.  p,  values  of  0.00, 0.10, 0.20, 0.30, 0.40,  and  0.80  were  included  with  only  0.00 
and  0.40  being  common  to  all  three  studies.  Intraclass  correlation  values  of  0.00, 
0.40,  and  0.80  were  used  in  the  replication  of  the  Myers  et  al.  study  and  values  of 
0,00, 0.20, 0.40,  and  0.80  were  investigated  in  the  extended  analytic  study  of 
completely  balanced  data.  In  the  simulation  of  unbalanced  data,  I  investigated 
inti^class  correlation  values  of  0.00, 0.20,  and  0.40,  The  intraclass  correlation  of  0.00 
reflects  no  group  effect,  0.20  reflects  a  middle-sized  group  effect,  and  0,40  reflects 
the  single  largest  value  manipulated  in  all  three  investigations  and  one  near  the  upper 
boundary  established  by  Swallow  and  Monahan  (1984). 

Variance  within  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level,  cr^ 
In  all  conditions  cr^  =  1.0. 
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Variance  within  subjects  in  the  group  treatment  level      and  between  groups  (t^ 

■I 

The  variance  components  c^^and  cr^  were  manipulated  in  order  to  produce 
three  levels  of  intraclass  correlation  and  three  levels  of  the  ratio  of  the  group 
treatment  level  variance  to  the  individual  treatment  level  variance,  (a^  +CT^)/cT^ 


When      +<y^  =  1.  variances  across  treatment  levels  are  homogeneous:  when 
<T^  +(T^  ^  1,  variances  across  treatment  levels  are  heterogeneous.  When     +0%  >  1 
orcr^  +(J^  <  1,  the  group  treatment  has  respectively  increased  or  decreased  the 
overall  variance  of  the  group  population.  Because  attrition  rates  effected  both  N,  and 
rij,  situations  in  which  the  larger  sample  size  is  paired  with  the  larger  variance  and  in 
which  the  larger  sample  size  is  paired  with  the  smaller  variance  were  included. 
Table  7  lists  the  variance  component  pairs  and  the  respective  p,^^  included  in  the 
study. 


Table? 

Variance  Component  Pairs  Manipulated  in  the  Study 


p,cc=0.00 


p,cc=0.20 


Picc=0.40 


p,cc=0.80 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.40 

0.50 

0.60 

0.80 

1.00 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

0.60 

0.80 

1.00 

0.45 

0.60 

0.75 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

Data  Generation  ,;   . .     .         -  „ 

The  simulation  in  the  study  was  carried  out  using  the  random  number 
generation  functions  of  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS),  Release  6. 12. 
Individual  treatment  level  data 

Scores  for  simulated  participants  in  the  individual  treatment  level  were 
generated  using  the  equation 

where  ju^was  arbitrarily  set  at  100  and  the  e^jS  were  pseudorandom  standard  normal 

deviates  generated  using  RANNOR.  The  variable  Y^,  was  set  to  the  missing  data 
indicator  if  f/y  <  p„  where  p,  is  the  individual  treatment  level  attrition  rate  and  1/^  was 
a  pseudorandom  uniform  deviate  generated  using  RANUNI.  However,  A',  was  always 
greater  than  or  equal  to  two. 
Group  treatment  level  data 

Scores  for  simulated  participants  in  the  group  treatment  level  were  generated 
using  the  equation 

where  /ig  was  arbitrarily  set  at  100,    was  a  pseudorandom  normal  deviate  with  mean 

zero  and  variance  o^,  and  e^a  was  a  pseudorandom  normal  deviate  with  mean  zero 

and  variance  <t^.  The  variable  y;^  was  set  to  a  missing  value  indicator  if  Uijc^Pc, 
where  p^  is  the  group  treatment  level  attrition  rate  and      was  a  pseudorandom 
uniform  deviate  generated  using  RANUNI.  However,  in  all  cases  n,  was  greater  than 
or  equal  to  two. 
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Summary 

In  order  to  study  the  Type  I  error  rates  of  the  proposed  quasi-F  test  statistics, 
5472  conditions  were  studied.  Eight  sample  size  conditions  and  three  intraclass 
correlation  levels  were  simulated  for  the  replication  of  the  study  of  Myers  et  al. 
(1981).  These  three  factors  produced  72  conditions.  Additionally,  2700  conditions  of 
balanced  data  were  studied  analytically.  The  2700  conditions  resulted  from  a  fully 
crossed  design  of  15  levels  of  number  of  subjects  nested  in  groups,  five  levels  of 
number  of  groups,  three  levels  of  the  ratio  of  treatment  level  variances,  and  four 
levels  of  intraclass  correlation.  All  conditions  were  analyzed  using  the  quasi-F  test 
statistic  and  the  three  approximations  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  denominator 
synthetic  mean  square.  Furthermore,  2700  conditions  of  unbalanced  data  were 
simulated  for  a  Monte  Carlo  study  of  the  Type  I  error  rates  of  the  three  quasi-F  tests. 
These  2700  conditions  resulted  from  crossing  five  levels  of  the  number  of  groups, 
five  levels  of  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  groups,  four  levels  of  attrition,  three 
levels  of  intraclass  correlations,  and  three  levels  of  the  ratio  of  treatment  level 
variances.  All  simulated  conditions  were  replicated  10,000  times  and  the  value  of 
nominal  alpha  was  0.05.  4,,, 


v.:  -^iC 


1 1 


CHAPTER  THREE 
REPLICATION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MYERS  ET  AL.  (1981) 


This  chapter  discusses  the  replication  of  the  study  of  Myers  et  al.  The  first 
section  establishes  the  equivalence  of  the  statistical  models  used  in  the  original  study 
and  in  the  replication  and  provides  evidence  to  verify  the  data  generated  for  use  in  the 
replication  are  consistent  with  the  statistical  models.  The  second  section  presents 
theoretical  results  concerning  the  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
linear  combination  of  variance  components  in  the  synthetic  mean  square  error  of  the 
quasi-F  test  statistic  (Scariano  &  Davenport,  1986).  Figures  2-7  depict  the 
approximate  size  of  the  three  quasi-F  tests  for  the  groups  versus  individuals  research 
design  under  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  Myers  et  al.  study.  The  final  section 
reports  the  results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  replication  of  the  Myers  et  al.  study. 


Statistical  Models 

Myers  et  al.  (1981)  modeled  the  group  treatment  level  data  by  modeling  the 
covariance  of  scores  as 


Verification  of  Data  and  Equivalence  of  Statistical  Models 
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where  p  is  the  correlation  between  Y^j^s  from  the  same  group.  This  study  modeled  the 
group  treatment  level  data  by  modeling  the  covariance  of  scores  as  .  i. 


0  for/  *  i'  and  j  ^  f 


o]  fori  ?t  /'  and  j  =  f 


s 


o]  +  (7^  for  /  =  /'  and  ;  = 
It  can  be  shown  when  <T^  =  1  and  <T^        =  1,  p  =  p^cc-  Therefore,  generating  data 
with  values  of  p,cc  =  0.0, 0.4,  and  0.8  is  equivalent  to  generating  data  under  the 

conditions  of  Myers  et  al.  with  values  of  p  =  0.0, 0.4,  and  0.8. 

Verification  of  Generated  Data 

One  method  to  verify  that  generated  data  are  consistent  with  the  statistical 
model  is  to  compare  the  observed  number  of  negative  estimated  intraclass 
correlations  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  negative  estimated  intraclass  correlation. 
The  probability  is  computed  using  the  levels  of  the  manipulated  variables  and 
equation  (19).  The  observed  and  computed  values  are  presented  in  Table  8  for  the 
two-group  conditions  and  in  Table  9  for  the  five-group  conditions.  Another  method 
to  verify  the  generated  data  is  to  compare  the  intended  values  of  the  variance 
components  with  the  observed  values  averaged  over  the  10,000  replications  of  each 
simulated  condition.  The  results  of  this  comparison  are  also  presented  in  Table  8  and 
Table  9  for  the  two-group  and  the  five-group  conditions,  respectively.  The  data 
simulated  for  this  study  are  consistent  with  the  statistical  model.  The  observed 
variance  components  averaged  across  the  10,000  replications  are  consistent  with 


intended  values,  and  the  numbers  of  observed  negative  estimates  of  the  intraclass 
correlation  are  consistent  with  the  probability  of  obtaining  negative  estimates. 
Tables  ' 


The  Expected  and  Observed  Occurrences  of  Negative  Estimated  Values  of  the 
Intraclass  Correlation  and  the  Expected  and  Observed  Values  of  the  Variance 
Components  for  Conditions  Involving  Two  Groups 


n 

Picc 

Number  of 
Negative 

PlCC 

Expected 
Number  of 
Negative 

Picc 

4 

4 

0.0 

6480 

6441 

-0.0009 

0.9998 

1.0046 

4 

4 

0.2 

4922 

4940 

0.1946 

1.0113 

0.7989 

4 

4 

0.4 

3769 

3798 

0.4073 

0.9926 

0.5982 

4 

4 

0.8 

1809 

1806 

0.8156 

0.9981 

0.2014 

4 

8 

0.0 

6350 

6441 

0.0041 

1.0100 

.0.9976 

4 

8 

0.2 

4940 

4940 

0.1981 

1.0009 

0.7983 

4 

8 

0.4 

3798 

3798 

0.3981 

1.0015 

0.6013 

4 

8 

0.8 

1803 

1806 

0.7897 

1.0027 

0.2007 

8 

8 

0.0 

6740 

6657 

-0.0022 

0.9977 

1.0091 

8 

g 

0  2 

Hit  / 1 

U.  lircSU 

u.  /yyz 

8 

8 

0.4 

2961 

3029 

0.3970 

1.0029 

0.5983 

8 

8 

0.8 

1367 

1357 

0.7916 

1.0022 

0.1986 

8 

16 

0.0 

6614 

6657 

0.0020 

0.9950 

0.9990 

8 

16 

0.2 

4230 

4271 

0.2009 

1.0034 

0.7961 

8 

16 

0.4 

3026 

3029 

0.4007 

0.9947 

0.5981 

8 

16 

0.8 

1343 

1357 

0.7971 

1.0054 

0.1994 
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Table  9 

The  Expected  and  Observed  Occurrences  of  Negative  Estimated  Values  of  the 

Intraclass  Correlation  and  the  Expected  and  Observed  Values  of  the  Variance 
Components  for  Conditions  Involving  Five  Groups 

^'     Picc       Number  of         Expected  CT^ 
Negative         Number  of  * 
Picc  Negative 

 Picc  

4      4      0.0          5577               5620  0.0031  0.9%1  1.0004 

4      4      0.2          2661               2638  0.1954  1.0038  0.7997 

4      4      0.4           1124               1090  0.3939  1.0056  0.6035 

4      4      0.8             54                 71  0.8101  1.0059  0.1991 

4     20      0.0          5688               5620  -0.0017  1.0043  1.0025 

4     20      0.2          2585               2638  0.2025  1.0050  0.8027 

4     20      0.4           1092               1090  0.4009  1.0046  0.6018 

4     20      0.8             72                  71  0.8073  0.9982  0.2006 

8      8      0.0          5865               5793  -0.0019  0.9995  1.0029 

8      8      0.2           1496               1464  0.1999  1.0009  0.8045 

8      8      0.4            558                419  0.4073  1.0027  0.6030 

8      8      0.8             17                  19  0.8107  0.98%  0.19% 

8     40      0.0          5779               5793  -0.0005  1.0028  0.9979 

8     40      0.2           1421               1464  0.2015  1.0016  0.79% 

8     40      0.4            401                 419  0.4002  1.0018  0.5999 

8     40      0.8             15                  19  0.8009  1.0069  0.2000 
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The  Theory  of  Scariano  and  Davenport 

Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  provided  a  means  for  analytically  determining 
the  approximate  size  of  a  quasi-F  test  when  comparing  two  treatment  means  at 
nominal  alpha,  a,  for  values  of  an  unknown  nuisance  parameter  m^ollm^ol ,  where 

(xf  and  are  the  variance  and  degrees  of  freedom  of  population;,  /  =  1  and  2.  For  a 
groups  versus  individuals  research  design  that  is  balanced  across  groups,  under  the 

conditions  simulated  in  this  study,  0^=0^  ^  which  is  — *  /w,  =  (g-  l), 

g\  =  <T^^  which  is      /  N,,  and     =  {Nj  - 1),  where  n  is  the  number  of  subjects 
nested  in  each  group.  The  size  of  the  quasi-F  test  at  nominal  alpha  level,  a,  is 


Pr 


=  JPr 


P  >F 


g{u)du. 


where  u  = 


a,  MS, 


GITg 


and     is  the  Satterthwaite  two-moment  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of 
the  synthetic  mean  square  error.  The  approximated  degrees  of  freedom  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  m  as 


f2  = 


— +  — 


(24) 


It  can  be  shown  that  F^,  is  the  ratio  of  Q,  with  Q~F^^^^^^y  and  C,  a  nuisance 


parameter,  where 


{/  =  £[«]  = 


An  appropriate  transformation  of  g(u)  for  numerical  integration  is 

/  \(mi-2)/2 


/(.)  = 


,£/(l-s) 


\(mi+mj)/2 


where  s  = 


J 


1+^ 


-1 


and  0  <  5  <  1 .  The  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  test 


with  synthetic  mean  square  error  degrees  of  freedom  approximated  using  the  two- 


moment  approach  ( a- )  is  found  by  numerically  integrating 


f{s)ds. 


(25) 


The  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  test  using  the  four-moment  (a)  and 
average-moment  ( )  approximations  for  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic 
mean  square  is  found  by  substituting  the  expression  for  f^,  equation  (21),  and  the 

A.  A  A 

anthmetic  average  of  f^andf^,  respectively,  into  equation  (25)  for    .  The  numerical 
integration  was  performed  using  the  trapezoid  rule  and  was  programmed  using  SAS- 
IML  for  values  of  U  where  1  <  (/  <  30 .  For  conditions  when  ^  >  4,  the  computation 

used  an  interval  width  of  0.001.  When  ^  =  2,  a  singularity  occurs  at  5  =  0,  and,  when 
g  =  3,a  discontinuity  occurs  at  5  =  0;  therefore,  for  g  <  3,  the  limits  of  integration 
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were  truncated  at  5  =  0  resulting  in  limits  of  integration  of  .0001  ^  s  <  1,  The 

truncated  interval  width  was  .0009999.  This  truncation  kept  the  number  of  trapezoids 
the  same  for  all  numerical  integration  procedures.  In  several  instances,  the  conditions 
of  the  Myers  et  al.  study  produce  values  of  U<1.  Because  of  the  properties  of  the  F- 
distribution,  the  value  of  equation  (25)  when  U<1  is  found  by  interchanging  m,  and 
/Wj  and  replacing  U  with  1/U.  Overall,  Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  found  in  all 
cases,  a-  >  a-  .  However,  a-  ->  or  as  J7  ->  <»  and  d-  -^a  asU  -^oo.  But  they 

also  reported,  for  small  values  of  m^,  both  d^  and  ct-^  can  deviate  considerably  from 

a  as     ->  <».  This  can  result  in  neither  quasi-F  test  controlling  the  Type  I  error  rate 

at  nominal  alpha.  When  (/>1  and     >  mj,  the  two-moment  approximation  of  the 
degrees  of  freedom  was  shown  to  adequately  control  the  size  of  the  quasi-F  test  at 
nominal  alpha. 


Size  of  Ouasi-F  Tests  as  Determined  by  Numerical  Integration  > 
General  conditions 

The  calculations  of  the  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests  are  based  on  the 
degrees  of  freedom  of  the  mean  squares  and  IJ  where 


a,£(M5,,,,) 


1 


Under  the  conditions  of  this  study, 


.     .  .  .  ;        ,  .  a^  =  l,  and 

P/cc  =<^-  • 

The  results  of  the  numerical  integration  are  presented  in  Figures  2-7.  The 
calculated  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests  only  applies  to  designs  in  which  data 
are  balanced  across  groups,  nominal  alpha  =  0.05,  /"i  =  (g  - 1),  /Mj  =  (A^,  - 1), 
and U  =  a2[no^  +<^la)/ ^'^l  •  However,  when  values  of  U  less  than  one  are  of 
interest,  w,  =  (A/^  - 1)  /Wj  =  (g  - 1)  and  U  =  apl / aj^na]  +  ofc).  In  all  cases,  the 
numerator  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  quasi-F  test  statistic  is  one. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  study  are  the  same  as  listed 
above.  Additionally,  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level  equaled 
the  number  of  subjects  in  the  group  treatment  level,  Nj  =  N^^ng,  or  equaled  the 
number  of  subjects  nested  in  each  group,  N,  =  n.  The  results  of  the  numerical 
integration  are  presented  in  Figures  2-7.  The  values  of  V  for  each  Myers  et  al. 
condition,  where  Vis  consistently  defined  N,[nal  +  ^M^cP\ 

,  that  correspond  to 

Pjcc  values  of  0.40  and  0.80  are  shown  on  the  figures.  The  approximate  size  of  the 
three  tests  at  p^cc  values  of  0.0, 0.4,  and  0.8  are  also  reported  in  Table  10  for  the  two- 
groups  conditions  and  Table  1 1  for  the  five-groups  conditions. 
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The  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  sample  size  conditions 

Sample  size  condition  one-g  =  2,  n  =  4,  N,=  4,  N^j  =8 --Table  10.  Because 

N,  ^  N(j,  the  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  when  p,^,^  =  0.0  corresponds  to  a  value 
of  V<1  and,  when  p^^^  =  0.4  and  0.8,  the  corresponding  values  of  V^l.  Depiction  of 
this  condition  requires  two  separate  figures;  therefore,  the  results  are  presented  only 
in  Table  10.  When  p,^(.  =0  all  three  quasi-F  tests  were  conservative.  The 
approximate  size  of  the  three  tests  increased  as  the  intraclass  correlation  increased  but 
a  remained  less  than  nominal  alpha. 

Sample  size  condition  two-g  =  2,  n  =  4,  N,  =8,      =  8  -  Figure  2.  All  three 

approximations  of  the  synthetic  error  term  degrees  of  freedom  resulted  in  liberal 
quasi-F  tests  when  p,^^  >  0.0  with  the  four-moment  test  closest  to  nominal  alpha.  At 
P;cc  =  0-0  the  two-moment  test  was  slightly  liberal,  the  four-moment  test  was  slightly 
conservative,  and  the  average-moment  test  was  the  closest  to  nominal  alpha. 

Sample  size  condition  three- g  =  2,  n  =  8,  N,  =S,  N^;  =  16  -Figure 3.  The 

approximate  sizes  of  the  quasi-F  tests  for  this  condition,  for  values  of  V^l,  are  shown 
on  Figure  3.  The  figure  is  identical  to  Figure  2  because  the  values  of  nij  and  nij  are  the 
same  for  conditions  two  and  three.  However,  the  values  of  V  corresponding  to 
Picc  =  0.4,  and  0.8  are  1/2  the  corresponding  values  of  condition  2.  When 
Picc  -  0-0.  V<1  and  depiction  of  the  results  requires  a  separate  figure.  For  the  values 
of  V  shown  on  Figure  3,  all  three  quasi-F  tests  were  liberal.  When  p^^^  =0,  all  three 
tests  are  slightly  conservative  with  the  size  of  the  two-moment  test  closest  to  nominal 


alpha.  The  complete  results  of  the  numerical  integration  of  this  condition  are  reported 
in  Table  10. 


The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Ouasi-F  Tests  at  m^=l  (g-1).  m,=7  (N^W 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 
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•  ICC>0.4&ii=8 
■  ICCS=0.8&ii=8 
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Figure  3 


The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Ouasi-F  Tests  at  (g-l).  /w,=7  (N^W 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 
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Sample  size  condition  four--g  =  2,  n  =  S,  N,  =  16,      =  16  --Figure  4.  All 

three  approximations  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean  square  resulted 
in  liberal  quasi-F  tests.  The  approximate  size  of  the  four-moment  quasi-F  test  was 
slightly  conservative  when  p^^^  =  0  and  became  increasingly  liberal  as  p,^^ 
increased.  However,  the  size  of  the  four-moment  test  showed  a  downward  trend  at 
values  of  V  greater  than  about  seven. 

Sample  size  condition  five-g  =  5,  ai  =  4,  A^,  =  4,  A^^  =20  -Figure  5.  The 

ratio  of  N/Ng  is  1/5;  therefore,  the  values  of  Pj^^  =0.40  and  0.80  correspond  to 
values  of  Vthat  are  less  than  one.  The  approximate  size  of  the  four-moment  quasi-F 
test  was  consistently  conservative  as  predicted  by  Scariano  and  Davenport  ( 1986). 
All  three  quasi-F  tests  became  more  conservative  as  p,^^  increased. 

Sample  size  condition  six-g  =  5,  n  =  4,  N,  =  20,      =20- Figure  6.  The 

average-moment  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean 
square  resulted  in  a  quasi-F  test  that  controlled  the  approximate  size  of  the  test  closest 
to  the  nominal  level.  The  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  liberal  and  the  four- 
moment  quasi-F  test  was  conservative.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  6,  a-  ,  a- ,  and  a~ 

.    ,  A      ft  /— 

-V/ 

began  to  slightly  converge  toward  a  as  V  increased. 

Sample  size  condition  seven- p  =  5,  n  =  S,  N,=  S,        40-Table  11.  The 

depiction  of  all  intraclass  correlation  values  of  this  condition  of  the  Myers  et  al.  study 
requires  two  figures;  therefore,  the  results  are  reported  in  Table  11.  The  approximate 
size  of  all  three  tests  was  close  to  nominal  alpha  when  p,^^  =  0.0 .  The  size  of  the 


four-moment  test  became  increasingly  conservative  as  p,^,^  increased.  The  size  of 
the  two-moment  test  remained  closest  to  nominal  alpha  with  0.047  <  d-  <  0.049. 


The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Ouasi-F  Tests  at  /n^=l  d^-l).  ^,=15  (N^-l). 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 
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Figure  5 


The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Ouasi-F  Tests  at  m^=4  (^-1).  m.=3  (M-l ), 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 


Figure  6 

The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Quasi-F  Tests  at  m^=4  (g-l).  m-.  =  19  (Nj-\) 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 
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Sample  size  condition  eight-- g  =  5,  n  =  S,  N,  =  40,  N^,  =  40-Figure  7.  The 

average-moment  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean 
square  resulted  in  a  quasi-F  test  that  controlled  the  approximate  size  of  the  test  closest 
to  the  nominal  level.  The  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightiy  liberal  and  the  four- 
moment  quasi-F  test  was  conservative.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  7, 
OC' ,  a- ,  and  a-   began  to  slightiy  converge  toward  a  as  V  increased. 


The  results  of  the  Myers  et  al.  (1981)  simulation,  tiie  replication  of  the  Myers 

et  al.  simulation,  and  the  numerical  integration  of  the  conditions  of  the  Myers  et  al. 

study  are  shown  for  all  three  approaches  for  approximating  tiie  degrees  of  freedom  of 

the  synthetic  error  term  of  the  quasi-F  test  in  Tables  10  and  1 1 .  As  predicted  by  the 

results  of  the  numerical  integration  and  Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986),  combinations 

ofg,  p,^^,  and  n  that  produce  great  disparity  between  the  ratio  of  the  sampling 

variances  and  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom  resulted  in  quasi-F 

tests  that  did  not  conti-ol  the  approximate  size  of  the  test  at  nominal  alpha  using  the 

two-moment  approach.  When  g-l  is  small  (g  =  2),  as  (A',-!)  ->  <»,      did  not 

A 

converge  to  a  under  tiie  conditions  of  the  study.  As  indicated  in  Figures  2  and  4 


increased  as  tiie  number  of  subjects  nested  in  the  two  groups  increased  or  the 


F  tests  began  to  slightiy  converge  toward  a  as  V-^  oo.  The  conservative  nature  of  the 


Results  of  the  Simulation 


value  of  p,^^  increased.  As  seen  in  Figures  6  and  7,tiie  approximate  size  of  the  quasi- 


four-moment  quasi-F  test  when  the  number  of  groups  increased  is  also  clearly  seen  in 
Figures  6  and  7.  -  - 


Figure  7 


The  Approximate  Size  of  the  Three  Quasi-F  Tests  at  m,=4  (g-l),  m2=39  (A^^-l), 
and  Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
ANALYTIC  STUDY  OF  BALANCED  DATA 


This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  an  analytic  study  of  the  quasi-F  tests  using 
the  three  approaches  to  the  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic 
mean  square  error  term  when  data  are  completely  balanced.  The  conditions  of  the 
Myers  et  al.  (1981)  study  were  expanded  to  include  more  factors  and  more  levels  of 
the  previously  investigated  factors.  The  same  numerical  methods  used  to  calculate 
the  approximate  size  of  the  three  quasi-F  tests  in  the  replication  of  the  Myers  et  al. 
study  were  used  in  this  expanded  study  of  balanced  data.  The  first  section  presents  a 
summary  of  the  factors  manipulated  and  the  last  section  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  the  analytic  data. 

Factors  of  the  Study 

I  included  2700  conditions  of  five  between-subjects  factors  in  the  expanded 
analytic  study.  In  the  investigation,  I  included  three  levels  of  the  quasi-F  test, 
resulting  from  f^,/^^,  and^ ,  and  75  levels  of  sample  size.  The  sample  size 
conditions  were  five  levels  of  the  number  of  groups,  2, 3, 4,  5,  and  6  and  15  levels  of 
the  size  of  the  groups,  starting  at  3  subjects,  4  subjects,  and  then  increasing  subjects 
by  two  until  reaching  30  subjects.  The  four  levels  of  intraclass  correlation,  0.0, 0.2, 
0.4,  and  0.8  were  investigated.  Because  this  study  was  analytic,  variance  component 
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estimation  was  not  necessary;  therefore,  the  intraclass  correlation  value  of  0.8  was 
included.  Three  levels  of  the  ratio  of  treatinent  level  variances  ( oUal )  0.75, 1.00, 
and  1.25  were  studied.  Data  were  obtained  using  the  trapezoid  rule  to  numerically 
integrate  equation  (25)  at  condition  values  of  U.  The  numerical  integration  procedure 
was  consistent  across  all  conditions  studied. 

Results  of  Study 

Methodology 

I  conducted  a  single  subject  per  cell,  between-subjects  ANOVA  to  summarize 
the  fixed  effects  of  the  five  factors  on  the  approximate  size  ( d)  of  the  quasi-F  tests. 
The  statistical  model  included  five  main,  10  two-way  interaction,  10  three-way 
interaction,  and  five  four-way  interaction  effects.  All  resulting  30  effects  were 
significant,  all  /?- values  <,  .0001.  This  model  accounted  for  approximately  99.99%  of 
the  total  variance  in  tiie  approximate  size  of  the  tests.  In  order  to  interpret  the  results  I 
computed  a  mean  square  component  for  each  effect  (Myers,  1979).  In  a  study  wiUi 
five  fixed,  between-subjects  factors.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  with  factor  levels  a,  b,  c,  d, 
and  e,  respectively,  the  expected  value  of  the  mean  square  error  is 

The  expected  mean  square  error  includes  the  mean  square  component  due  to 
interaction  because  there  is  only  a  single  observation  per  cell.  The  variance  due  to  the 
subjects  component  is  zero  because  it  is  not  possible  to  have  more  than  one 
replication  per  cell.  Therefore, 


'abcde  • 


The  mean  square  component  of  effect  j  was  estimated  using 


abcde  ' 
Ofor55<0 


where  y  is  the  combination  of  all  factors  in  the  effect  and  df^  are  the  degrees  of 
freedom  of  effect  j.  It  is  possible  that  t^.  underestimates  the  effect  of  combination  j 
because  of  the  confounding  of        and  G^cde     ^^'^m»r)-  However,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  variance  accounted  for  by  the  model  suggests  that  0^co£ 
negligible.  The  proportion  of  total  variance  accounted  for  by  effect y  is 

^^•nr-y  •  .  ^ 

Is]  +MS^ 

\M  J 

I  considered  an  effect  important  if  it  accounted  for  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
variance  and  was  significant  at  the  a  =  0.05  level  in  the  ANOVA  table.  " 

Results 

The  important  effects  of  the  study  are  sunmiarized  in  Table  12.  All  of  the 
important  interactions  involved  the  number  of  groups  or  the  approximation  of  the 
degrees  of  freedom  of  the  denominator  synthetic  mean  square.  The  approximation  of 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  the  number  of  groups  also  contributed  the  most  to  the 
variance  of  a.  Because  of  the  four  important  two-way  interactions,  these  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed;  however,  the  mean  approximate  size  of  each  test  by  the  number 
of  groups  and  the  approach  used  to  approximate  the  degrees  of  freedom  are  presented 


in  Table  13.  The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  (a)  was 

A 

r  >  ^       !    ,    .       .         ?  #    ■  _ 

consistently  larger  than  mean  approximate  size  the  four-moment  quasi-F  test  ( a- ), 

A 

■ V- ;    ■  .  ^  f '  1  .  r 

and  6c ^  was  conservative  for  g  ^  3. 

Discussion  of  the  Important  Interactions  , 
Interactions  involving  the  denominator  degrees  of  freedom  approximation 

The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests  by  the  number  of  groups- 
Table  13  and  Figure  8.  The  mean  approximate  size  of  all  three  tests  was  liberal  for 
two  groups,  and  a^^  was  conservative  when  g>3.  At  g  =  3,  the  mean  approximate 

size  of  average-moment  test  ( a-  )  was  slightly  liberal  and  a-  was  even  more 

liberal.  As  the  number  of  groups  increased  the  mean  approximate  size  of  both  the 
two-moment  and  average-moment  quasi-F  tests  approached  nominal  alpha. 

The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests  by  the  number  of  subjects 
nested  in  each  group-Figure  9.  Both      and       increased  as  the  size  of  the  groups 

increased.  However,  a-  was  conservative  and  became  more  conservative  as  the 

A 

number  of  subjects  in  each  group  increased  beyond  four. 

Interactions  involving  the  number  of  groups  .  : 

The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests  by  intraclass  correlation- 
Figure  10.  Averaged  over  all  other  conditions,  increasing  the  intraclass  correlation 
increased  a .  The  largest  increase  in  a  occurred  at  ^  =  2.  For  conditions  involving 
three  or  more  groups,  a  is  conservative  when  p,^^  =  0 .0  but  a  does  not  become 


more  conservative  as  the  number  of  groups  increases.  In  conditions  of  four  or  more 
groups,  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation  had  little  effect  on  a .  ' 

Table  12 

The  Mean  Square  Components  and  a^.  of  the  Important  Effects  of  the  Analytic  Study 
of  Balanced  Data 

Source  of  MS  ^ 
Approximation  - 1  0.273 

Number  of  Groups 0363 

Interclass  Correlation  -  ice  0.057 

t*g  0.025 

t*n  0.016 

g*n  0.025 

g*icc  0.050      .  , 

Note:  '*'  Denotes  the  interaction  of  the  main  effects. 

Table  13 

The  Mean  Approximate  Size  of  the  Ouasi-F  Test  bv  the  Number  of  Groups  and  the 
Approach  to  the  Approximation  of  the  Synthetic  Mean  Square  Degrees  of  Freedom: 
Nominal  Alpha  =  0.05 
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Figure  8 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Groups  and  the  Approach  to 
Approximating  the  Degrees  of  Freedom  of  the  Synthetic  Mean  Square  on  the 
Mean  Approximate  Size  of  the  Quasi-F  Tests 
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Figure  9  *  I 

The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Subjects  Nested  in  Each  Group  and 
the  Approach  to  Approximating  the  Degrees  of  Freedom  of  the  Synthetic  Mean 
Square  on  tiie  Mean  Approximate  Size  of  the  Ouasi-F  Tests 
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Rgure  10 

The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Groups  and  the  Level  of  the 
Intraclass  Correlation  on  the  Mean  approximate  Size  of  the  Quasi-F  Test:  a  =  0.05 
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The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  test  by  the  number  of  subjects 
nested  in  each  group  —Figure  11.  The  mean  approximate  size  of  the  quasi-F  tests 
increased  as  the  size  of  two  groups  increased.  However,  in  conditions  of  three  or 
more  groups,  increasing  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  each  group  had  little  effect 
on  a  of  any  of  the  tests. 

Summary  of  the  Results 

Similar  to  the  findings  of  Scariano  and  Davenport  ( 1986),  the  results  of  the 
analytic  study  indicate  d-  >  d-   >  d- .  In  cases  where  the  ratio  of  the  sampling 

variances  is  large  and  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom  is  small,  the 
two-moment  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean  square 
did  not  control  d^  at  the  nominal  level.  At  conditions  involving  two  groups,  d  of 
all  three  tests  was  liberal,  and  as  either  the  size  of  the  groups  or  the  level  of  the 
intraclass  correlation  increased  so  did  d .  Under  conditions  involving  three  groups 
cij^  was  conservative  and  remained  conservative  as  the  number  of  groups  increased. 

Both  d-  and  d-   were  slightly  liberal  when  c  =  3;  furthermore,  d-  and  d- 

h  h  Urn 

increased  as  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  the  three  groups  increased. 

Additionally,  at  ^  S:  3  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation  had  littie,  if  any,  effect  on 

—      —  ■    ■'      _  ■  _ 

a-  or  d;  .  As  g  increased  from  4  to  6  d-  became  conservative  and  d-  became  less 

liberal.  The  mean  approximate  size  of  botii  tests  also  increased  as  the  size  of  the 

groups  increased.  However,  the  rate  of  increase  was  less  for  d-  than  d-  and  leveled 

off  at  a  lower  mean  approximate  size.  Searle  (1992)  suggested  having  many  groups  is 


more  important  than  many  subjects  in  order  to  avoid  negative  variance  component 
estimates.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  having  many  groups  (g  >  2)  is  more 
important  than  have  many  subjects  nested  in  the  groups  in  order  to  avoid  an  inflated 
Type  I  error  rate. 
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Figure  1 1 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Subjects  Nested  in  Each  Group  and 
the  Number  of  Groups  on  the  Mean  Approximate  Size  of  the  Ouasi-F  Test:  a=  0.05 


CHAPTER  HVE 
MONTE  CARLO  STUDY  OF  UNBALANCED  DATA 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  study  of  the  quasi- 
F  test  using  the  three  approaches  for  approximating  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
denominator  synthetic  mean  square  of  the  quasi-F  statistic  when  data  are  not  balanced 
across  either  treatment  levels  or  groups.  Five  between-subjects  factors  were 
manipulated  in  the  study  in  addition  to  the  approximation  of  denominator  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  first  section  of  the  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  factors 
manipulated  in  the  simulation,  and  the  last  two  sections  present  the  results  and  a 
summary  of  the  simulation.  • 

Factors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Study 

In  the  study  of  unbalanced  data,  I  included  2700  conditions  involving  five 
between-subjects  factors  each  repeated  for  the  three  levels  of  the  one  within-subjects 
factor.  The  design  included  three  approaches  to  the  approximation  of  the  error  term 
degrees  of  freedom  as  levels  of  the  within-subjects  factor.  The  number  of  groups, 
planned  size  of  the  groups,  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation,  ratio  of  the  group  to 
individual  treatment  level  variances,  and  the  rate  of  attrition  were  the  five  between- 
subjects  factors.  There  were  five  levels  of  the  number  of  groups,  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6;  five 
levels  of  planned  group  size,  4, 8, 12, 16,  and  20  subjects  nested  in  the  groups;  three 
levels  of  intraclass  correlation,  0.0, 0.2, 0.4;  three  levels  of  the  ratio  of  group  to 
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individual  treatment  level  variances,  0.75, 1.00,  and  1.25;  and  four  combinations  of 
individual  and  group  treatment  level  attrition  rates,  0.15  and  0.15, 0.15  and  0.25, 0.25 
and  0.15,  and  0.25  and  0.25.  Each  of  the  conditions  was  replicated  10,000  times,  and 
the  Type  I  errors  of  the  three  tests  were  counted  over  the  replications  of  each 
condition.        \{  i      I H  :1  /  *       ,  •*  V-| 

Results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Study  - 

Methodology 

I  conducted  a  single  subject  per  cell  summary  ANOVA  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  one  within-subjects  and  five  between-subjects  factors.  The  five 
between-subjects  factors  were  the  number  of  groups,  planned  size  of  the  groups,  level 
of  the  intraclass  correlation,  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  variances,  and  attrition  rate. 
The  one  within-subjects  factor  was  the  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of 
the  synthetic  mean  square.  The  ANOVA  model  included  30  between-subjects 
effects,  five  main,  10  two-way,  10  three-way,  and  five  four-way  effects  and  30 
within-subjects  effects  resulting  from  each  between-subjects  effect  repeated  for  the 
within-subjects  effect. 

In  an  ANOVA  model  with  five  between-subjects  factors,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E, 
having  levels  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  respectively,  and  a  within-subjects  factor  F  having/ 
levels,  the  expected  value  of  the  model  within-subjects  mean  square  error  is  " 

^^^^ABCDEf)-^  error  "^^SF I  ABCDE '^^\bCDEF 

and  the  expected  value  of  the  model  between-subjects  mean  square  error  is 
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(Myers,  1979),  These  expectations  result  from  the  omission  of  the  six-way 
interaction  term  from  the  within-subjects  ANOVA  model  and  the  five-way  interaction 
term  from  the  between-subjects  ANOVA  model.  For  a  simulation  study,  the  subject  is 
a  replication  of  a  condition.  A  replication  is  a  random  event  and  the  results  cannot 
interact  with  another  factor,  therefore  oIp/^cde    zero.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
variance  in  the  approximate  Type  1  error  rate  of  the  tests  accounted  for  by  the 
statistical  model  is  97.72%  and  suggests  that  0^cD£f    negligible  and  is 
approximately  equal  to  zero.  Therefore,  • 

error 

and 

E(MS^CDb)  =  ^Iror  +  f  •  ^IbCDE- 

The  variance  accounted  for  by  each  effect  was  calculated  by  first  setting  each 
mean  square  equal  to  its  expected  value  and  tiien  solving  for  the  mean  square 
component.  For  this  design,  the  mean  square  component  for  the  within-subjects 


effect  is 

J,  MS  J  -MS,^„ 
a-b-c-d-e-f 

and  the  mean  square  component  for  the  between-subjects  effect  j^^  is 

-i,     MS.  -MS^„ 
a-b-c-def 

The  proportion  of  the  total  variance  accounted  by  any  effect  j  is 


30  .  30  ^ 

ABCDE 
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A 

All  negative  5jS  were  set  equal  to  zero.  I  considered  an  effect  important  if  it 
accounted  for  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  variance  and  was  significant  at  the  a 
=  0.05  level  in  the  ANOVA  table. 

Results 

The  important  effects  of  the  Monte  Carlo  study  are  summarized  in  Table  14. 
All  of  the  important  effects  of  the  study  had  ANOVA  table  p-values  ^  0.001.  The  two 
important  interactions  of  the  between-subjects  effects  and  the  three  important 
interactions  of  within-subjects  effects  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Between-subjects  effects 

The  results  depicted  in  Figure  12  indicate  that,  averaged  over  all 
approximations  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean  square  and  the 
between-subjects  factors  other  than  group,  a  increased  as  the  planned  size  of  two 
groups  increased.  Increasing  the  planned  size  of  three  groups  slightly  increased  a , 
but  dfor  groups  with  12  or  more  planned  subjects  nested  in  the  groups  leveled  off 
near  the  nominal  alpha.  Under  conditions  of  four  or  more  groups,  a  was  slightly 
conservative  and  increasing  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  had  little  effect  on  a. 

The  results,  depicted  in  Figure  13,  suggest  that,  averaged  over  all  tests  and  the 
between-subjects  factors  other  than  intraclass  correlation,  d.  ^  ^  <a  _  <a 
however,  the  effect  of  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation  was  greater  under 
conditions  involving  two  groups.  For  conditions  of  four  or  more  groups,  a  was 
slightly  conservative  for  all  levels  of  the  intraclass  correlation. 
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Table  14 

Mean  Square  Components  and  of  the  Important  Effects  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Study 
of  Unbalanced  Data 

Source  of  MS 
Between  Subjects  Effects 

Number  of  Groups  -  ^  0.239 

Planned  Size  of  Groups  -  n  0.024 

Intraclass  Correlation  -  ICC  0.073 

g*n  0.056 

g*icc  0.079 

Within-Subjects  Effects 

Approximation-/  0.390 

t*8  0.020 

t*n  0.031 

t*ratio  of  treatment  level  variance  0.017 

Note:  '*'  Denotes  the  interaction  of  the  main  effects. 

Within-Subjects  effects 

The  mean  approximated  Type  I  error  rates,  averaged  over  all  between-subject 
factors  other  than  group,  using  the  three  approximations  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of 
the  synthetic  mean  square  are  presented  in  Table  15.  In  all  cases 

"/2  -  "/ood^  -        •  ^  seen  in  Figure  14  d-      was  slightly  conservative 

/mod  avt 
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under  conditions  of  more  than  three  groups.  Only  a-    ,  averaged  across  conditions 

/mi>d4 

involving  two  groups,  was  near  nominal  alpha;  however,  the  modified  four-moment 
approximation  resulted  in  a  conservative  quasi-F  tests  with  three  or  more  groups. 
When  averaged  across  conditions  involving  four  groups  the  two-moment 
approximation  resulted  in  a  slightly  liberal  quasi-F  test. 

The  results  of  the  interaction  of  the  approximation  of  degrees  of  freedom  of 
the  synthetic  mean  square  and  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  are  depicted  in  Figure 
15.  As  can  be  seen  a-  and  a-      ,  averaged  across  all  other  conditions,  increased  as 

the  planned  size  of  the  groups  increased;  however,  a-      increased  to  only  slightly 

/mod  aw 

liberal  values,  a^_^  < 0.056 .  Again,  averaged  over  all  other  conditions  a- 

/* 

became  increasingly  more  conservative  as  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  increased. 
Table  15 


of  Freedom  Approximations 

Number  of  Groups 

f2 

f nod-4 

f TooA-ave 

2 

0.0815 

0.0497 

0.0665 

0.0635 

0.0354 

0.0532 

4 

0.0570 

0.0335 

0.0491 

5 

0.0544 

0.0345 

0.0479 

6 

0.0530 

0.0360 

0.0474 
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Figure  12 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Groups  and  the  Planned  Size 
of  the  Groups  on  the  Mean  Type  I  Error  Rate  of  the  Ouasi-F  Teste 
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Figure  13 

The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Number  of  Groups  and  the  Level  of  the 
Intraclass  Correlation  on  the  Mean  Type  1  Error  Rate  of  the  Ouasi-F  Tests 
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Figure  14 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Approximation  of  the  Degrees  of  Freedom 
of  the  Synthetic  Error  Term  and  Number  of  Groups  on  the  Mean  Type  I  Error 
Rate  of  the  Ouasi-F  Tests 
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Figure  15 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Approximation  of  the  Degrees  of  Freedom 
of  the  Synthetic  Error  Term  and  the  Planned  Size  of  the  Groups  on  the  Mean 
Type  I  Error  Rate  of  the  Ouasi-F  Test 
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The  interaction  of  the  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  variances  and  the  approaches 
to  the  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  mean  square  are 
depicted  in  Figure  16.  The  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  variances  did  not  effect  a-  , 

/illod4 

averaged  over  all  Other  condition.  However,  a-  and  a-      increased  as  the  ratio  of 

the  treatment  level  variances  increased.  The  increase  in  a,  was  most  pronounced  for 
the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  as  the  ratio  of  treatment  level  variances  increased  from  a 
homogeneous  condition  to  one  in  which  the  group  treatment  level  variance  was 
larger. 

Summary 

In  conditions  involving  two  groups  the  two-moment  approximation  did  not 
control  the  Type  I  error  rate  of  the  quasi-F  test  at  nominal  alpha.  At  two-group 
conditions      increased  as  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  increased,  as  the  level  of 
the  intraclass  correlation  increased,  and  as  the  ratio  of  the  group  to  individual 
treatment  level  variances  increased.  Similarly,  at  the  two-group  conditions  a- 

/mod.  OMt 

increased  as  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  or  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation 
increased,  but  was  less  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  level  of  the  ratio  of  the  treatment 
level  variances  than  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test.  The  modified  four-moment  quasi-F 
test  controlled  the  mean  Type  I  error  rate  at  nominal  alpha  in  conditions  involving 
two  groups;  however,  a-^  increased  as  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  or  the  level  of 

the  intraclass  correlation  increased.  The  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  variances  did  not 
affect  a-  . 
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Figure  16 


The  Effect  of  the  Interaction  of  the  Approximation  of  the  Degrees  of 
Freedom  of  the  Synthetic  Error  Term  and  the  Ratio  of  the  Treatment  Level 
Variances  on  the  Mean  Type  I  Error  Rate  of  the  Ouasi-F  Tests 
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For  conditions  involving  three  or  more  groups  a-  ,  averaged  over  all  other 

conditions  of  the  study,  was  very  conservative.  However,  at  conditions  involving 
three  groups  both  a-  and  a-      were  slightly  liberal  with  the  modified  average- 

jl  Jmod.avt 

moment  quasi-F  test  being  slightly  less  liberal  than  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test.  The 
mean  approximated  Type  I  error  rates  of  both  tests  increased  as  the  planned  size  of 

the  three  groups  or  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlation  increased;  however,  a- 

ftaod  av$ 

remained  near  nominal  alpha,  a  <  0.055.  Again,  at  conditions  involving  three 
groups  averaged  over  the  other  conditions  of  the  study,  increasing  the  ratio  of  the 

treatment  level  variances  slightly  increased  a-      but  increased  a-  even  more. 

/mod  aw 

At  conditions  involving  four  or  more  groups  the  modified  average-moment 
quasi-F  test  resulted  in  mean  approximate  Type  I  error  rates  at  or  less  than  nominal 
alpha.  Increasing  the  level  of  the  intraclass  correlations,  the  planned  size  of  the 
groups,  or  the  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  variances  only  slightly  increased  a- 

ftaod  4tve 

The  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  only  sUghtly  liberal,  a  <  .057;  however,  a- 

k 

increased  as  the  ratio  of  treatment  level  variances  increased  from  1.00  to  1.25,  the 
intraclass  correlation  increased,  or  the  planned  size  of  the  groups  increased. 

Similar  to  the  results  of  the  analytic  study  of  balanced  data 
«;  2:a-       >a-     .  Additionally,  the  investigated  attrition  rates  were  not  an 
important  factor  in  summarizing  the  results  of  the  Monte  Carlo  study  of  the  Type  I 
error  rate  of  the  quasi-F  tests  in  designs  in  which  data  are  not  balanced  across  either 
treatment  levels  or  across  groups. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
CONCLUSIONS 


Myers  et  al.  (1981)  proposed  a  quasi-F  test  for  comparing  the  means  of  two 
treatments  in  designs  in  which  one  treatment  is  delivered  to  individuals  and  the  other 
is  delivered  to  individuals  nested  in  groups.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  extend 
the  work  of  Myers  et  al.  in  two  ways.  The  first  involved  the  effectiveness  of  two  new 
approaches  to  approximating  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  error  term  of  the 
quasi-F  test  statistic  in  controlling  the  Type  I  error  rate  in  data  that  are  balanced 
across  groups.  The  second  involved  extending  the  approach  used  by  Myers  et  al.  and 
the  two  new  approaches  to  include  data  that  may  not  be  balanced  across  groups  or 
treatment  levels  and  then  studying  the  effectiveness  of  the  resulting  quasi-F  test 
statistics  in  controlling  the  Type  I  error  rate.  In  order  to  provide  researchers  useful 
guidelines,  the  conclusions  are  organized  by  what  researchers  can  know,  the  number 
of  groups,  the  planned  size  of  the  groups,  and  whether  or  not  the  design  is  balanced, 
rather  than  what  researchers  cannot  know,  the  intraclass  correlation  and  the  ratio  of 
the  treatment  level  variances.  The  conclusions  are  intended  to  provide  researchers 
using  the  groups  versus  individuals  research  design  guidelines  on  the  use  of  the  quasi- 
F  tests  and  the  three  approaches  for  approximating  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
synthetic  error  term.  Both  the  factors  and  the  levels  of  the  factors  included  in  the 
study  limit  the  generalizibility  of  the  results. 
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Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  study,  the  following  are  the  findings  of  the  study: 

Conclusion  1.  The  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  findings  of  Myers 
et  al.  (1981).  Under  conditions  involving  two  groups  Myers  et  al.  reported  the  two- 
moment  approach  to  the  approximation  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic 
error  term  resulted  in  a  quasi-F  test  statistic  that  controlled  Type  I  error  rates  when 
Ng  =  n    and  p,^^  >  0.0 .  Both  the  analytic  and  simulated  data  indicated  the  two- 
moment  approach  resulted  in  a  quasi-F  test  statistic  with  an  inflated  Type  I  error  rate 
for  all  two-group  conditions  of  the  study.  This  finding  is  true  for  both  balanced  and 
unbalanced  data:  The  Type  I  error  rate  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  averaged 
across  all  two-group  conditions  for  balanced  data  was  0.0970  and  for  unbalanced  data 
was  0.0815. 

Conclusion  2.  In  conditions  involving  two  groups  the  Type  I  error  rate  of  the 
quasi-F  test  statistic  using  the  two-moment  and  modified  average-moment  approaches 
for  approximating  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  error  term  for  both 
balanced  and  unbalanced  data  increased  as  the  planned  number  of  subjects  in  the 
groups  or  the  intraclass  correlation  increased.  Additionally,  for  unbalanced  data  the 
Type  I  error  rate  of  the  two-moment  and  average-moment  quasi-F  tests  increased  as 
the  ratio  of  the  group  to  individual  treatment  level  variances  increased.  The  Type  I 
error  rate  for  modified  four-moment  test  for  both  balanced  and  unbalanced  data 
increased  from  four  planned  subjects  to  eight  planned  subjects  and  then  remained 
constant  (unbalanced  data)  or  began  to  slightly  decrease  (balanced  data)  as  the 
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number  of  planned  subjects  increased.  In  conditions  of  four  or  more  planned  subjects 
the  modified  four-moment  test  was  slightly  liberal.  The  average  size  of  the  four- 
moment  quasi-F  test  of  balanced  data,  Figure  17,  increased  from  approximately  0.05 
with  four  subjects  nested  in  the  groups  to  a  plateau  of  approximately  0.06  with  more 
than  eight  subjects  nested  in  the  groups.  When  data  are  not  balanced.  Figure  18,  the 
mean  Type  I  error  rate  of  the  modified  four-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  Uberal 
with  a-     <  0.06  for  all  planned  two-group  sizes  other  than  four.  When  four 

JmoAA 

subjects  were  planned  in  each  group  the  modified  four-moment  quasi-F  test  was 
slightly  conservative.  These  Type  I  error  rates  reflect  attrition  rates  of  0.15  and  0.25 
fully  crossed  at  both  treatment  levels.  In  all  cases  researchers  should  avoid  designs 
involving  two  groups.  When  avoidance  is  not  possible  only  the  four-moment  or 
modified  four-moment  quasi-F  tests  should  be  used. 

Conclusion  3.  As  depicted  in  Figure  17  the  four-moment  quasi-F  test  was 
conservative  when  ^  ^  3.  Also,  as  depicted  in  Figure  18  the  modified  four-moment 
quasi-F  test  was  conservative  when  g^3.  Therefore,  neither  the  four-moment  nor  the 
modified  four-moment  quasi-F  tests  are  recommended  for  three  or  more  groups. 

Conclusion  4.  In  conditions  involving  three  groups  only  the  modified-average 
moment  approach  resulted  in  a  quasi-F  test  statistic  that  controlled  the  Type  I  error 
rate  near  nominal  alpha.  For  balanced  conditions.  Figure  17,  the  mean  size  of  the 
average-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  liberal,  d^^  «  0.06 ,  but  the  mean  size  did 
not  increase  as  the  size  of  the  three  groups  increased  to  more  than  eight  subjects.  In 
cases  of  unbalanced  data.  Figure  18,  the  modified  average-moment  quasi-F  test  was 
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slightly  conservative  with  four  subjects  planned  in  each  group  and  increased  to 
slightly  liberal  with  20  subjects  planned  for  each  group.  The  two-moment  quasi-F 

tests  were  liberal  for  both  balanced  and  unbalanced  conditions,  a-.  «  0.07.  Therefore, 

/j 

for  conditions  involving  three  groups  the  average-moment  or  modified-average 
moment  quasi-F  tests  are  recommended. 

Conclusion  5.  In  conditions  involving  four  balanced  groups,  Figure  17,  the 
mean  size  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  liberal  and  the  mean  size  of 
the  average-moment  quasi-F  test  was  at  nominal  alpha.  The  size  of  the  groups  had 
little  effect  on  the  mean  size  of  the  two-moment  test  for  balanced  groups  with  eight  or 
more  planned  subjects;  however,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  mean  size  from 
four  to  eight  planned  subjects.  The  average-moment  test  was  unaffected  by  the 
planned  size  of  the  groups.  In  conditions  involving  unbalanced  data.  Figure  18,  the 
Type  I  error  rate  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  liberal  and  showed  a 
slight  increase  from  a  planned  four  to  eight  subjects  nested  in  the  groups.  The  Type  I 
error  rate  of  the  modified  average-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  conservative  for 
all  planned  group  sizes,  but  was  not  affected  by  the  planned  size  of  the  groups.  In 
conditions  involving  four  groups,  researchers  could  use  either  test,  depending  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  research. 
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Conclusion  6.  The  two-moment  and  modified  average-moment  approaches 
resulted  quasi-F  tests  that  controlled  the  mean  Type  I  error  rates  at  nominal  alpha 
when  g  >  4.  In  conditions  involving  five  or  six  groups,  Figures  17  and  18,  the  mean 
size  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  slightly  liberal;  however,  the  size  of  the 
group  had  very  little  effect  on  the  mean  size  of  the  quasi-F  test.  The  mean  Type  I 
error  rate  of  the  modified  average-moment  test  for  g  >  4  was  at  nominal  alpha  and  the 
planned  size  of  the  groups  had  no  effect  on  the  mean  Type  1  error  rate  of  the  test.  In 
conditions  involving  more  than  four  groups,  researchers  could  use  either  test, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  of  the  research. 


Conclusion  7.  Averaged  over  all  conditions  of  the  study  d-  >«-  >a- 
and  averaged  over  all  conditions  of  the  study  by  the  number  of  groups 

/unbdaaced  dau  Tbalanoed  data 


Conclusion  8.  The  levels  of  subject  attrition  rate  were  not  an  important  factor 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  two-moment,  modified  average-moment,  or  modified  four- 
moment  approaches  in  controlling  the  Type  I  error  rate  of  the  quasi-F  test. 

Explanation  of  the  Results  ; 

The  major  conclusions  of  this  study  are  supported  by  the  study  of  Scariano 
and  Davenport  (1986).  They  reported  for  conditions  where  m,  is  small  (g=2)  as  m2 
increases  toward  co  the  size  of  both  the  two-moment  and  four-moment  quasi-F  tests  is 
larger  than  nominal  alpha.  They  also  suggested,  under  those  conditions,  increasing  the 
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disparity  between  the  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  sampling  variances  and  the  ratio  of 
the  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom  increases  ja^  -  aj  and       -  a|.  Because  of 

the  design  of  the  study,  increasing  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  two  groups  also 
increases  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  individual  treatment  level;  therefore, 
increasing  the  number  of  subjects  nested  in  groups  increased  Wj.  Furthermore,  when 
data  are  balanced  across  both  treatment  levels  and  groups,  the  expected  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  sampling  variances  is  (ncr^  •  The  condition  of  homogeneous 

treatment  level  variances  and  the  data  generation  requires     +(T^  =  o"^  =  1 ; 
therefore,  increasing  n  or     increases  the  ratio  of  the  treatment  level  sampling 
variance  while  simultaneously  decreasing  the  corresponding  ratio  of  the  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  approximated  sizes  of  the  two-moment  and  four-moment  quasi-F  tests 
are  as  Scariano  and  Davenport  predicted. 

Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  also  reported  in  cases  where  mj  =  2(g  =  3)  the 
size  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  deviated  from  a  as  m2  increases.  The  mean 

approximate  size  of  the  two-moment  quasi-F  test  was  also  larger  than  nominal  alpha 
and  became  larger  as  n  or  p^^c  increased.  The  conservative  nature  of  the  four-moment 

quasi-F  test  permitted  the  mean  approximate  size  of  the  average-moment  quasi-F  test 
to  control  the  Type  I  error  rate  near  nominal  alpha.  Also  as  predicted  by  Scariano  and 
Davenport  ( 1986)  the  mean  approximate  size  of  the  four-moment  test  was 
conservative  for  g  ^4  and  a-  ^d-   ^a- . 

Even  though  Scariano  and  Davenport  (1986)  did  not  study  unbalanced  data 
their  theory  can  be  intuitively  extended  to  unbalanced  data.  Under  the  conditions  of 
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this  study,  ng^n  of  the  corresponding  balanced  condition;  therefore,  attrition 
decreases  the  ratio  of  the  sampling  variances,  and,  because  attrition  also  decreases 
it  increases  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom.  Following  the  theory 
of  Scariano  and  Davenport  attrition  of  subjects  in  both  the  individual  treatment  level 
and  the  subjects  nested  in  groups  should  decrease  the  disparity  between  the  ratio  of 
the  sampling  variances  and  the  corresponding  degrees  of  freedom.  The  reduction 
results  in  smaller  Type  I  error  rate  for  the  quasi-F  tests  of  unbalanced  data  when 
compared  to  similar  conditions  of  balanced  data. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

The  generalizibility  of  the  results  of  this  study  is  limited  by  the  variables 
manipulated  and  the  levels  of  those  variables  selected  for  study.  The  levels  of  the 
variables  included  a  wide  range  of  levels  in  order  to  investigate  any  apparent  trends  in 
the  data.  However,  the  levels  of  the  intraclass  correlation  were  limited  by  the  theory 
of  the  method  of  moments  variance  component  estimation  procedures  (Swallow  & 
Monahan,  1984)  and  the  levels  of  the  attrition  rate  were  limited  by  the  work  of  Little 
and  Rubin  (1987).  Among  the  variables  not  manipulated  in  the  study  are  the 
normality  of  the  data,  variance  component  estimation  procedures,  and  patterns  of 
correlation  among  the  scores  in  a  group. 

Micceri  ( 1987)  reported  that  a  wide  variety  of  psychometric  distributions  may 
not  be  normal  and  that  random-effects  ANOVA  tests  may  not  be  robust  to  departures 
from  normality,  especially  when  condition  involve  unbalanced  designs  or  small 
sample  sizes.  Departure  from  normality  needs  to  be  investigated  in  designs  in  which 
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the  quasi-F  tests  controlled  the  Type  I  error  rate  under  conditions  of  normal  data. 
Furthermore,  departure  from  normality  possibly  exacerbates  an  already  inflated  Type 
I  error  rate  at  conditions  involving  two  and  three  groups. 

Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts  (1994)  reported  that  three  patterns  of 
dependency  of  data  in  treatments  delivered  to  groups  result  in  inflated  Type  I  error 
rates  when  group  dependency  is  ignored  in  tests  of  treatment  effectiveness.  The 
dependency  pattern  modeled  in  this  study,  as  well  as  the  studies  of  Burlingame, 
Kircher,  and  Honts,  Kromrey  and  Dickinson  (1996),  and  Myers  et  al.  (1981),  is  one  in 
which  the  scores  of  all  group  members  are  correlated  with  each  other,  called  a 
constant  correlation.  Other  possible  patterns  include  one  in  which  the  score  of  one 
group  member  is  correlated  with  only  one  other  group  score  (serial  correlation)  and 
one  in  which  the  score  of  one  group  member  is  correlate  with  all  other  group  scores 
(subgroup  correlation).  Burlingame,  Kircher,  and  Honts  reported  the  degree  of  Type 
I  error  rate  inflation  varies  with  both  the  degree  and  type  of  dependency.  This  study 
investigated  only  varying  the  degree  of  one  type  of  dependency. 

Additionally,  the  conditions  involving  two  groups  are  an  area  for  future 
research.  Searle  (1992)  suggested  the  method  of  moments  variance  component 
estimation  procedure  might  not  work  well  with  few  groups  and  Swallow  and 
Monahan  (1984)  did  not  investigate  two-group  conditions  in  their  Monte  Carlo  study 
of  variance  component  estimation  procedures.  In  conditions  involving  two  groups  the 
probability,  calculated  using  equation  (19),  of  negative  method  of  moments  estimates 
of  (Tg  is  large  even  when  the  intraclass  correlation  is  0.4.  Figures  19-21  show  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  negative  estimate  of  (t^,  where  cTq  =  land  the  intraclass 
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correlation  is  0.0, 0.2,  and  0.4,  respectively  for  two,  three,  four,  and  six  groups  as  the 
size  of  the  groups  increases  to  thirty.  Under  all  conditions,  the  probability  of 
obtaining  a  negative  estimate  of  cr^  is  greater  than  0.50  when  the  intraclass 
correlation  is  actually  zero.  However,  as  suggested  by  Searle  (1992)  it  is  reasonable 
for  researchers  to  assume      is  actually  zero  in  these  cases. 

Unfortunately,  the  researcher  has  no  way  of  knowing      is  actually  zero.  In 
fact.  Figure  19  shows  under  conditions  involving  two  groups  and  no  group 
dependency  the  probably  of  obtaining  a  negative  estimate  of     increases  to  almost 
70%  as  the  size  of  the  two  groups  increases.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a  negative 
estimate  of     should  be  near  50%  in  conditions  of  no  dependency.  At  conditions 
involving  three  groups  and  no  group  dependency  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
negative  estimate  of     increases  to  slightiy  more  than  60%  as  the  size  of  the  groups 
increased.  At  conditions  involving  four  and  six  groups  and  no  group  dependency  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  negative  estimate  of  cr^  is  between  50%  and  60% 
indicating  CTj  is  still  underestimated. 

However,  as  the  intraclass  correlation  increases  to  0.2,  as  shown  in  Figure  20, 
the  minimum  probability  of  obtaining  a  negative  estimate  of  (T^  is  .27,  .11,  .05,  and 
.01  for  2, 3, 4,  and  6  groups,  respectively.  When  the  intraclass  correlation  increases 
to  0.4,  as  shown  in  Figure  21,  die  minimum  probability  of  obtaining  a  negative 
estimate  of      is  .27,  .05,  .01 ,  and  .00  for  2, 3, 4,  and  6  groups,  respectively. 

Because  of  the  probability  of  obtaining  negative  estimates  of  a^,  Kelly  and 
Mathew  (1993)  suggested  the  method  of  moments  procedure  always  underestimates 


Cg  and  is,  therefore,  unreliable.  Kelly  and  Mathew  developed  several  invariant 
quadratic  estimators  (IQE)  of  <y^  that  are  non-negative  or  have  a  smaller  probability 
of  obtaining  negative  estimates  than  the  method  of  moments  estimation  procedure. 
The  probabilities  of  obtaining  negative  estimates  of  cr^,  shown  in  Figures  19-21, 
strongly  suggest  an  avenue  for  future  research  is  the  procedure  used  to  estimate  the 
variance  components  especially  in  conditions  of  two  and  three  groups.  The  inflated 
Type  I  error  rates  in  these  conditions  may  result  from  underestimating  the  synthetic 
error  term  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  approach  used  to  approximate  the  degrees 
of  freedom  of  the  synthetic  error  term. 
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Figure  19 

The  Probability  of  Negative  Estimates  of  Under  Conditions  of  No  Group 
Dependency 
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Figure  20 

The  Probability  of  Negative  Estimate  of      Under  Conditions  of      =  0.20 
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Figure  21 


The  Probability  of  Negative  Estimates  of     Under  Conditions  of  ct^  =  0.40 
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